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RECENTLY 
attended a 
ladies’ - lunch- 
eon, where I 
was attracted 
by the very 
beautiful Ve- 
netian glass on 
the table. It 
was of every 
color — ruby, 
emerald, sap- 
phire, topaz, 
milk-white, 
tartan. Each shape also was indescribably grace- 
ful. Afterward, in the drawing-room, I saw, in a 
cabinet, several even more exquisite specimens. 
“This, I suppose, is old Venetian glass?” 
I said, to our hostess. ‘‘ How lovely it is!” 
“Yes,” said she, ‘this is old Venetian—very 
rare, and therefore very highly prized. But, for 
my part, I think that which was on the table 
at luncheon, though modern, nearly as good, if 
not quite.” 





URANO, AS SEEN FROM VENICE. 


By this time, several other ladies had come to. 
the cabinet, and were questioning our hostess by 
} their looks. She took up a goblet, and passed it 
around for examination. 
:  Cut-glass is very beautiful,’ she said, ‘‘ par- 
} ticularly the Russian pattern and some modifi- 
$ cations of it I have seen. So is the Clichy glass, 
made near Paris: especially when engraved 
| artistically. But I prefer, on the whole, the 
Venetian. Notice that goblet, for instance, with 
its curious twisted stem. And here is another, 
with an egg-shaped bowl, and an even more 
beautiful stem. See, too, this one, représenting a. 
sea-shell. The colors and shapes, as you observe, 
are almost infinite.” 

‘You speak of modern Venetian glass,’’ said 
one of the ladies. ‘I thought the making of 
glass was a lost art, at Venice.” 

‘It had become so, practically,” replied our 
hostess, ‘‘ till about a generation ago, when the 
now well-known Signor Salviati, having seen 
the specimens of old Venetian glass, preserved 
in the museum at Murano—an island a few miles 
from Venice, as you all know, where glass had 
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been made centuries ago—hethought 
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him to$ 
inquire if there might not be some tradition ; 
of its mode of manufacture surviving there, and } 
perhaps even some workmen. He soon discovered 3 





GLASS AND MURANO. 


the other islands, seems, when viewed from a 
distance, not to rest on the water, but to float 
just above it, in the air. A pall of smoke, from 
the revived glass-furnaces, hangs over it nearly 


several artisans who had seen their fathers make ? always, and adds to this dreamlike aspect.”’ 


these delicate glass fabrics, and who, probably 3 


inheriting an aptitude in that direction, finally ; 
succeeded in turning out vases and goblets that 3 
almost rivaled the original articles. I, myself, 


have seen such glass made at Murano.” 
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“Oh, tell us all about it,” cried the young } 
bride, to whom the lunch had been given, and > 
who was but little more than a child, either in 
years or in character. ‘‘ How is it made? What } 
is it made of, and where? You say we all know } 
Murano. But I don’t. How do they get such ‘ 
beautiful colors ?”’ $ 

‘One question at a time, my dear,” replied } 
our hostess, smiling at her young guest’s enthu- 
siasm. ‘* First, as to Murano itself: It is an 
island, lying to the north of Venice, about half- 
way between the city and the mainland. Through 
some peculiarity of the atmosphere, it, like all 


‘Oh, how romantic!” cried the young bride. 
‘‘ Was it there that glass was first invented ?”’ 

‘*No, my dear,’’ said our hostess. ‘The dis- 
covery of glass is a problem lost in the twilight 
of history. One tradition informs us that some 
Phoenician sailors, having kindled a fire on the 
sands of the shore, noticed afterward, among the 
ashes, a substance like rock-crystal; they took 
the hint, and, in this way, it is said, the manu- 
fucture of glass originated. But, as glass beads 
have been found on mummies in Egypt, pre- 
sumably much older than the Phoenician tradi- 
tion, this account may fairly be doubted. I think 
we may say that the discovery of glass dates 
hack quite three thousand years: for, not to speak 
of those glass beads found at Memphis, glass 
vases and bottles have been dug up at Nineveh.” 

‘Dear me, how old glass is!’’ said the bride. 

Our hostess smiled, and resumed : 

‘¢The Romans,”’ she said, ‘“‘ were familiar with 
glass in all its varieties. Pliny tells us that 
glass- works were in operation, in his time, at 
Sidon and Alexandria. Little glass bottles, sup- 
posed to contain the blood of martyrs, are not 
infrequent in the Roman catacombs; and they 
go.back, unquestionably, to the second, if not the 
first, century of our era. The famous Portland 
vase, now in the British Museum, which, at one 
time, was believed to be onyx, is now known to 
be glass. It was discovered in the tomb of the 
Emperor Alexander Severus, where it was: de- 
posited probably about A.D. 235, as you all 
know.” 

‘“*No, I don’t know,” cried the bride, with a 
little **moue.”’ ‘Or, af I ever did know, I have 
forgotten. I don’t go in for the ‘ologies.’ Pray, 
never accuse me of such a thing again, or my 
husband will have a divorce at once: he hates 


> « hlue-stockings,’ he says; and, as I am a little 


dunce, it just suits me.” 
We all laughed at this sally, and then the gay 


; young speaker, nodding her head approvingly, 


went on. 

‘But you haven’t told us,’’ she said, “of 
what glass is made.”’ 

“Well, my dear, of various ingredients,” 
replied our hostess, smiling again at her little 
rattle-brained young guest. ‘‘ Silica or sand con- 
stitutes, generally, two-thirds. I think it is 


> just a little over two-thirds in Venetian glass. 


By the bye, as you may have noticed, Venetian 
glass is greener than English flint-glass, or what 
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in France is called crystal, like that made at ‘* Delicious !’’ almost shrieked the bride, clap- 
Clichy ; and this is because the sand is inferior; ; ping her hands. ‘Like molasses-candy! Oh, 
you can always tell Venetian glass by its green ; it gets funnier than ever.” . 
tinge.” ‘«The workman,” continued our hostess, ‘‘ now 
‘‘How funny, that anything so beautiful and; blows through the other end of his tube, inflat- 
transparent,” cried the bride, ‘‘can be made, as ;ing the mass into a hollow globe, larger or 
you say, of common sand. How do they manage § smaller, as he desires. Then, with various little 
to do it?” ‘ iron tools, he cuts this globe in half, and dexter- 
“The ingredients are flung together into a} ously fashions the pieces into the shapes he 
crucible, in a furnace, and subjected there to a | wishes.’ 
white heat, till they melt into a fluid mass. The} She paused a moment, and took up @ small 
workman has a long hollow iron tube. One end egg-shaped goblet. 
of this he inserts into the crucible, twisting it} ‘The bowl of this goblet, for example,” she 
around, until sufficient of the molten material said, ‘‘ was blown first, and by itself. I saw a 
for his purpose has adhered to the end. This} similar one blown at Murano. The artisan 
material comes out in a half-fluid state, well, ' deftly cut the partly-fluid globe, at the end of 
let us say, like molasses-candy, before it hurdens.”’ : his tube, in half; and then, with a few rapid 
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work. The art was practiced in this way by 
the old Phoenicians, there is reason to believe, 
and the artisans whom the Crusaders tempted to 
Venice were the lineal descendants of those 
workmen.” 

«These exquisite stems, that represent animals 
or birds, are made separately, you say ?”’ 

‘* Yes, and it is the taste and skill shown in 
them which make Venetian glass take such 
high rank artistically. See this curious tall 
vase, with the female figure upholding it on her 
head,’’ and she took out, from the cabinet, the 
article in question. ‘The artistic thought that 
went to the conception of this design, and the 
technical skill required to produce it rapidly in 
the quickly-cooling glass, have both to be con- 
sidered, before we can fully realize what a 
wonder of artistic invention and dexterous 
manipulation it is. And the dish behind it,’’ 
pointing to another specimen in the cabinet, 
‘* with the coat-of-arms in the centre, is almost as 
astonishing in its way. Certainly, nowhere else, 
neither in Bohemia nor in France, much less in 
England, have such articles as these ever been 
approached, artistically.” 

‘It certainly is wonderful,’’ I said. 

‘“‘Yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘ there seems to have been 
something in those old workmen at Murano— 
there seems to be something in their descendants 
of to-day: an esthetic feeling, as well as a 
mechanical skill, born in brain and fingers, and 
transmitted hereditarily— which is denied to 
Northern blood. But Italy is a land of artists, 
as we all know: art is in the very air.” 

‘“‘Some of the shapes of the old Venetian 
2 glass,”’ she said, after a pause, ‘‘ were even more 
manipulations, reduced it to this shape. The } fantastic than those you see here. Fishes, gal- 
stem and foot were blown separately, and added } leys, gondolas, lions, birds of every kind, ser- 
afterward. That is all there is of it. The? pents, and griffins were among them. The mir- 
articles have to be cooled with great care,‘ rors also were adorned with frames, on which 
however, to prevent their cracking. The colors { flowers, in their natural colors, bloomed out in 
of the different glasses are given in the original { glass. Many of the vases and drinking-cups 
melting, metallic oxides being used: that ruby, ; were enameled in gold. Cracked glass was imi- 
for example, comes from gold, which is why the 3 tated, just as the Chinese. in porcelain, imitate 
color is so expensive.” cracked china in their crackleware. Variegated 

‘‘T saw, at table,” I remarked, ‘several glass, copying jasper, chalcedony, a 

i 








glasses that were parti-colored, like Scotch } tortoise-shell even, was another feature. So was 
tartan. How is that done?”’ ; the mosaic-glass, made from glass rods, like the 

‘*] will show you. Here is one of that kind. ¢ checkwork glass. Another kind was what is 
It ix, as you observe, a checkwork of blue, gold, ’ called reticulated glass, containing fine threads 
and green. The workman takes several strands ; of glass, generally colored, but sometimes milk- 
of glass of different colors, that were blown ’? white, imbedded in their substance. I have seen, 
hefore, and drawn out like wire; these he heats in Italian palaces, glass chandeliers of Venetian 
till they become ductile; then plaits them make, that were absolutely wonderful, both 
together, as you see: the whole is afterward { mechanically and artistically. There is no end 
heated again, till it becomes fused into one; to the fantasies which these old workmen could 
and, afterward, is cooled; and thus this check- ; bring out in glass.” 
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‘‘T wonder,” I said, ‘that other nations did t quite a rival of the Venetian. The silica in it is so 
not also go into glass-making, and not let Venice } \ pure, that, in the best specimens, it approaches 
monopolize it, as haa seems to have done, for so } \ rock-erystal i in transparency.‘ and, when cut artis- 
many centuries.’ : ; tically, it has almost the sparkle of a diamond. 

“Other nations did, notably the Germans. } ’ But,” apologetically, looking around on us, ‘I 
The rulers of England, Spain, and Flanders tried } did not intend to deliver a lecture.;’ 
to bribe workmen away from Murano. But the} ‘I gather, from what you tell us, that the 
Venetian Government not only ordered all these ; manufacture declined at Murano,’ interposed 
artisans to return, but imprisoned their families ; one of the ladies, ‘after the English and others 
until they obeyed. Meantime, the Northern } began to make good glass?” 





workmen had not the artistic taste, nor even the; “Yes. The English flint-glass took away part 
mechanical skill, of the men of Murano.” : of the trade, and the colored Bohemian glass 

‘““Was much Venetian glass exported, how- } another part, so that the furnaces of Murano were 
ever?” ; finally blown out, or only kept up in a small way, 


“Yes, in vast quantities. It first reached } for making glass beads. This happened about the 
England, I believe, about the end of the four-’ middle of the last century. An immense busi- 
teenth century. Yes, I am sure: for it was in; ness in fabricating glass beads was carried on, 
the time of Richard II, who, however feeble as a } ’ however, and is carried on still: whole cargoes 
king, had, as a man, sumptuous and even artistic ; were shipped to Liverpool; and thousands of 
taste, and was just the one to admire the glass of | redskins here in America, and dusky girls of 
Venice. Two Venetian galleys, that had run the ; the Pacific, and blackamoors. far up the Niger, 
gauntlet of the Algerine corsairs hovering about ; have worn the beads of Murano. At last, 
the Strait of Gibraltar, arrived in the port of Lon- } $ Salviati undertook to revive the manufacture 
don in his time, and received a 
permit from him to sell their re 
glass on board their ships, there 
being no shop belonging to them 
in the city, where their wares 
could be displayed. You may 
imagine the rush of luxurious 
nobles to buy, and even of 
wealthy merchants, to say 
nothing of the many fine pieces 
doubtless selected for Richard 
himself. And, from this time 
on, the importation of Venetian 
glass must have continued 
steadily; for, a century later, 
in the time of Henry VII, there 
were four hundred vessels of 
glass, all presumably Venetian, 
inventoried as belonging to the 
crown. The taste for Murano 
glass continued down to the 
seventeenth century. On all 
state occasions, in the reigns of 
Charles I and Charles II, Vene- 
tian cups, goblets, and centre- 
pieces are spoken of as figuring 
at banquets. Finally, however, 
other countries began to excel 
in the manufacture of glass. The 
English especially produced a 
particularly fine variety, which, 
from the material of which it was 
principally composed, was called flint-glass. This, } of. Venetian glass, and with such success that 
when cut, was, and is, though in a different way, } the modern pieces almost, if not quite, rival the 
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‘‘T shall make my husband take me to Venice, 
next year, solely that I may see them Make 


Gass AT MURANO.” 


old ones. There is no glassware so artistic as the 
Venetian.” 
‘For my part,” said one of the married ladies, 








ENSHRINED. 


BY DAVID MELVILLE. 


Far up the street, I catch a fleeting view, 

The silken wafture of my lady’s gown, 

The hanghty step of high-arched dainty feet, 

To kiss whose tread the thankful dust lies down. 
Why does my heart this quicken’d flutter know, 
And all my blood rush hotly in its flow ? 

She comes—my love! 


Too well I know, that blue eye sees not me. 
‘Too oft my very soul has prayed a cmile, 
Only to madden at that calm repose 
Which nought of lowly birth may hope to wile. 
Th’ exalted atmosphere in which you move 
Scorns to admit a thought of humble love. 
I blame not you. 


No dream is yours, that hungry longing eyes 
Scan eagerly each outline of your face; 
That your cold loveliness brings dizzy joy 
Whene’er you pass me with that regal grace. 
That TI exist, perhaps you do not know; 
Knowing, tis sure you care not. Be it so: 
I love you still. 


I do not hope. How should I, lowly-born? 

You scarce would trouble your white hand to wave, 
@ut of your path, the one who dared, as T, 

To look and love, meet but to be your slave. 


At first, I struggled wildly ’gainst my fate. 
In vain: I could not teach my soul to hate— 
I yield submiss. 


Yet, I have seen you gracious: seen your lips 
Beam welcome on some bowing cavalier. 
Icould have clutched the flattering throat whose word 
So softly smooth and flowing, met your eur! 
Forgive me that I speak in bluntest phrase : 
Despair can seldom walk in flowery ways, 
.Oh, noble dame! 


I saw you, on one sunny morn in fall, 
Down the gay forest's alleys slowly ride. 
One lightly held your horse’s bridle-rein, 
And, easy, graceful, sauntered at your sirle. 
Your friendly glance meant nought, to you who gave, 
Scarce more to him—the look I'd died to have, 
Fair Madeline! 


Oh, queenly maid! Why must, before my gaze, 

Your proud pure beauty thus forever fleet, 
Branding a glowing image on my heart, 

Till I could sigh my life out at your feet, 
And be content? And yet, oh! rather far, 
Bhan ne’er to see, to love you as you are, 

Endure and live! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER VII. 
I rounp an axe, fortunately, in the rack, 


THE CORSAIR’S CAPTIVES. 
‘THE ISLAND OF DIAMONDS.’’ 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 138, 








$ Each man seized what came first to hand in 
}the way of a weapon. Fortunately, several cut- 


and, with three or four quick blows, cut the ; lasses had been left on the rack with the two 


fastening of the hatchway. But the. hatchway 


; axes, the Algerines being so sure of their prize 


was so heavy, that it resisted all my efforts to; that they had neglected the obvious precaution 


move it. I could only lift, slightly, one end of it. 


‘of hiding the weapons away. With these, the 


“Help! help!” Iecried. ‘Push it up. Don’t } men armed themselves, each in turn, as fast as 


lose a minute. It is I—Harry.”’ 


Somebody’s shoulder was applied to it below, 


and directly it was tilted up sufficiently for me 


to look down. 
The first face I saw was Jack’s. 


fiery lights. 


from the table as I passed it, in my flight. 
«What is it, Harry?” he cried, crawling out, 


It was } 
disfigured with clotted blood;. but.no longer 
looked like death, as when I last saw it: on the 
contrary, the eyes burned with an eager excite- 
ment, that. made them seem, in the darkness, like 


i his thongs were cut, and rushed aft to assist 
Jack, who was waiting at the cabin-doorway for 
j the first pirate to emerge. 

; ‘Hurry up! hurry up!’ he kept calling. 
; “There are more of the fiends sober than Harry 
thought: or the shock has brought them to their 
senses. Ha, my good fellow—you’ll come through 

the skylight, will you? Take that, and see.”’ 

For, just then, the crash of glass was heard, 


} 


I stooped dowrz and rapidly cut his} and the head of a Turk was seen protruding 
bonds with a carving-knife, which I had snatched 


through the skylight, which had been closed ever 
since the chase began, and which, as a possible 
’ mode of egress, I had quite forgotten. One of 





and then assisting me to push the hatchway } the Algerines, roused from his stupor by the 


entirely aside. ‘‘ Where, in God’s name, are the 
pirates? And where is Laura?” 

‘‘Laura is safe,” I answered; ‘‘safe, as yet. 
But quick: not an instant is to be lost. The 
Turks are all drumk, in the cabin. I have 
locked them in. But some are still able to keep 
their feet, and will break out directly. Hark! 
they’re pounding at the door now. Call up the 
men, and get arms—axes, marlinspikes—any - 
thing. A minute is worth an hour. Tumble up! 
tumble up!’’ I cried, excitedly, as the men came 
rushing to the open hatchway. 

‘*You are a brick,’”’ said Jack. ‘‘Who would 
ever have thought of such a trick? 
men—hurry up. 
a rat-trap. 


Hurry up, 
Harry has got the Turks in 
There’s a chance for us again. 
Catch up whatever weapon you can find, and 
follow me aft.’ 

The crew came swarming to the open hatchway, 
and, as each appeared, I cut his bonds. The men 
were more or less wounded, and some seriously ; 


i Jack. 


3 point of his captain’s yataghan—for to wake up 
} the sleepers was the first thought of that officer 
} —had clambered up on the table, broken the glass 
} of the skylight immediately overhead, and was 

making his way out, when Jack discovered him. 

In an instant, Jack was at the side of the sky- 
light; his cutlass flashed in the starlight, and 
the man fell back into the cabin, with a groan, 
and a dull thud on the table below. 

“Quick, quick, for God’s sake!’’ thundered 
‘«The cabin is alive with the demons; the 
door is nearly down. More are swarming to the 
skylight. Help here, or all is lost.” 

For now another turbaned head was being 
thrust through the opening; another crash of 
glass was heard, and another Algerine, on the 
other side of the skylight, was mounting from 
the table: there was, indeed, as Jack said, not 
a moment to be lost. 

But, by this time, the mate, who, though sorely 
wounded in one leg, had been the first to follow 


but the chance of life and liberty seemed to reani- Jack, had seized a cutlass, and had limped aft. 
mate even the weakest. All this took less time to} He was now at the. skylight—luckily, on the 
happen than I have had to take in describing it. } opposite side to Jack, and where this third pirate 


“Aft here—quick!’’ shouted Jack. 


‘The } was pushing up—and his bright steel, flashing 


devils will be loose ina minute. Hark to their} as Jack’s had done, went down through turban 


blows. Hurry up! hurry up!” 
Vor. XC.—11. 


to skull, the man tumbling backward as Jack’s 
2 


19) 
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first antagonist had tumbled. ‘The second one, § thundering, burst apart, one of them even flying 
on Jack’s side, met a similar fate. You see, the é off its hinges, and shooting several feet distant 
corsairs coming up in that way had no chance. before it reached the deck. 

They saw this now; and, instead of attempting? Jack was there before it struck, however— 
to climb out by the skylight, opened fire with ¢ grim and savage, waiting for the renegade, whom 
their pistols on Jack and the mate. But Jack § he divined to be the deadliest of all our foes. 
and the mate, sheltering themselves behind the ¢ And that he was, indeed. For partly the rage 
frame of the skylight, stood protected; and, { of drunkenness, partly the trick I had played— 
when one of the pirates, thinking they had ‘ but, most of all, the consciousness that he was 
retreated, attempted to look out, a cut from Jack’s / now fighting for life—gave to his countenance, 
cutlass speedily sent him back. {as I saw it, there in the starlight, red and 

But now the blows on the door at the com- ‘ inflamed with rage, more the aspect of that of 
panionway were raining quick and fast. All the; a fiend, lit up by unearthly fire, than that of 
men had now armed themselves, and come aft,;a human being. He had a pistol in his hand, 
and I had followed them. I could hear the oaths ; and he leveled it at once at Jack, who, by this 
of the renegade, as he hammered and shook at ; time, was just in front of him. But, before he 
the door, and what I supposed to be the oaths ; could pull the trigger, the boatswain—the biggest 
of the captain, as he thumped at the slide; for / and brawniest of all our crew, and who had re- 
I recognized both voices. The captain was the ; ceived the slightest wound of any, in the first 
first to succeed. With a crash, one of the boards } fight, and who now was standing at the side 
of the slide gave way, and the weapon h2 had ‘ of the door—struck at him with the axe which 
been using—a crowbar he had found somewhere had remained in the rack, and which he had 
in the cabin—protruded through. caught up. He brought it down with such force 

Jack was quick to see this new danger. ¢ on the head of the renegade, as the latter stooped, 

‘Here, one of you—come here and take my ; like a bull, to make his rush out, that I feel faint, 
place,” he cried. ‘Sam—yes, you. Keep in ; to this day, when I recall it. The renegade fell 
cover, but watch for the heads of the scoundrels, 3 forward on his face, his hands sprawling out 
and, when one appears, let him have it. It’s before him, and the pistol going off indeed, but 
doing God’s work to rid the world of such ; ineffectually: for we found the ball the next 
villains.” day, lodged in the bulwark opposite. 

Before he had finished speaking, he was at; The dead body, of course, obstructed the door- 
the side of the companionway. Nothing saved; way. The captain, endeavoring to follow and 
support his subordinate’s attack, saw it fall, and 
half sturabled over it before he could recover 
himself. This settled his fate, in turn. But 
unable, therefore, to crawl up and out of the hole § why dwell on the horrible spectacle? I have 
he had made. Had we had firearms, we might ‘described the struggle thus far, and in such 
have settled the matter soon enough; for our ‘ detail, only that it might be understood how we, 
enemies were in plain sight, both through the sky- ‘so few in number, and most of us so sorely 


light and this aperture: they could not fly: we $ wounded, were able to hold our own against 


might have shot them like chickens in a coop.$the overpowering force of the pirates, and 
They were the ones, however, that had pistols, and } eventually turn the tide of battle in our favor. 
of these they proceeded to avail themselves. The {God forbid that I should be fond of dwelling, 
captain, finding he could not climb up out of the ¢ for themselves, on such things, or even recalling 
opening he had made—for it was too small, as{them. If the cabin-stairs had been wider, so 
yet—divined the advantage at once which his belt ; that three or four at a time, side by side, could 
of firearms gave him, and, almost before Jack ¢ have made a rush at us, we would have had no 
could know his purpose, drew and fired: almost { chance whatever. 
—for Jack detected the movement just in time tos The combat was soon over, after this; for the 
lodge, though he did not entirely escape—as ¢ Algerines saw the hopelessness of further resist- 
a bullet went through the fleshy part of his { ance, and called for quarter. This was granted 
shoulder. ‘to them, on condition that each one, as he 
“Tt is nothing, Harry,” he cried, as I ran up } appeared at the foot of the cabin-stairs, flung his 
to him. ‘Keep out of the range of their fire. weapons up to us, and submitted to be bound when 
IIa! the door has given way.” the reached the top. This arrangement had to 
For, at that instant, the doors of the com- be come to by signs, as none of us understood 
panionway, at which the renegade had been ‘ their language, and none of them now understood 


the life of the Algerine captain, at that moment, 
but the fact that he stood behind the renegade, 
and was lower down on the cabin-steps; and 
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English. There were fifteen of them all yet} ‘‘But you are hurt—you are wounded,” she 
alive, after deducting those who had been killed, interrupted in turn, seeing the clotted blood on 
and two of these were seriously injured by cut. § his face, and the fresh blood oozing from his 
lass-strokes, one being Jack’s victim, who had { shoulder. “You have got your death-wound, 
attempted to climb out through the skylight. ‘and in defending me. Oh, Jack! Jack!” 
“You saved my life, Tom,” said Jack, as soon 3 The infinite love and pathos of this exclamation 
as these things were effected, offering his hand ; I shall never forget, nor the look with which it 
to the boatswain, “when that renegade rushed ; was accompanied. Jack, for answer, drew her 








out, and I shall never forget it. But now, ‘ 
Harry,” turning to me, ‘‘ where is Laura?’’ : 

I hurried to lead the way to her stateroom, 
but not before I heard the boatswain say, with 
a contemptuous thrust of the foot at the rene- 
gade’s corpse: 

“The traitor! I only wish he had had a 
hundred skulls. And, as for the rest, one must 
obey orders, I suppose; but, if I had my way, 
every one of them should walk the plank—the 


devils!”’ 





CHAPTER VIII. 

I ruovGut it wisest, before I unlocked the 
stateroom-door, to apprise Laura of what it; 
meant, lest she should be alarmed. I had carried ; 
the key, all this time, in my pocket, where it ; 
would have remained while a breath was in my } 
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body. 
* Hist, hisi,” I said, knocking gently; ‘it is $ 
I—Harry. There is nothing to fear now. I am $ 
zoing to open the door.” 
? 


«‘T am here, too, dearest,” cried Jack, over 
my shoulder. 

«Oh! came from inside, by way of answer. 
That was all. But the glad tone told volumes. g 

When I opened the door, I saw Laura standing } 
erect, directly in front of me, bracing herself } 
with her hands, on one side, against the par- ¢ 
tition, and, on the other, against the berth. Her ¢ 
eyes were still wide-extended, as if with horror; ‘ 
she was ghastly pale; she trembled all over. | 
At sight of Jack, she gave a gasp, and would } 
have fallen if he had not caught her in his arms, ; 
when she fainted dead-away. 3 

«*Oh, how foolish,’ she cried. ‘I never did 3 
so before.”” This as soon as she came to. “But? 
I thought you would never come. I have been § 
in an agony for hours. I heard the first fight. } 
the pistols, the clash of cutlasses, the shouts : 3 
it woke me up, and I guessed, only too surely, } 
what it meant. My first thought was to rush ° 
out. But, when I found the door locked, I sat ? 
down to wait, knowing it had been done for a’ 
purpose. Yet oh! it seemed ages, ages—” 

“There, dear,” said Jack, who was sitting on ’ 
the locker by her, holding her by the waist, ’ 
“try not to think of it. All is over now, | 
safely—”’ 5 


to him, and kissed her—actually kissed her— 
there, before me. I believe he would have done 
it, all the same, too, even if the whole world 
had been present. 

‘¢ Darling,” he whispered, ‘I am not hurt—at 
least, not seriously. Directly, you shall look at 
my shoulder, and bind it up, as only a dear 
little girl like you can, with touch of finger 
like a feather. But first tell us all about your- 
self. How did you keep from crying out—from 
betraying yourself? What pluck you have 
shown !” 

‘*T can tell it all, as I tend your wound,” she 
replied, and nothing would. satisfy her till water 
and a sponge had been brought, Jack’s coat 
taken off, and she had become convinced, from 
examination, that his wound on the shoulder was 
only a flesh one. But she insisted, nevertheless, 
in sponging away the blood herself, and then in 
bandaging the hurt, though most girls at her age 
would have fainted at sight of blood, as indeed I 
have known strong men to do. Next, she cut 
away the hair from Jack’s scalp, where the 
wound there was, and bathed it, and tied a wet 
handkerchief, one of her own, and one of the 
finest, till Jack sai@, laughingly, he would take a 
thousand such hurts, if only he might have such 
tendance afterward. All this while, while her 
fingers were busy, her tongue was not less so. 

“It seemed ages,’ she said, resuming where 
she had left off, ‘‘ before Harry came to the door. 
He did not tell me much; but I guessed, from 
what he said,.and from his hurry, pretty much 
what you tell me had happened. I knew there 
was nothing to do but to obey him. I was so 
thankful, when he said you weren’t hurt, Jack, 
that I thought I could bear anything. There was 
one thing I could do, though: I could pray; and 
I did; and oh! so fervently—” 

«You dear angel!” 

‘And no one knows what real prayer is,’’ she 
said, simply, ‘‘ until one has been in real trouble. 
I felt better for it; and, do you know, Jack, I 
had faith, after that, that things would come 


> 


? right.” 


> 


«You sweet innocent lamb! 
‘So I waited, and waited, without a word, 


; without daring to breathe, it seemed to me, all 


through the horrible time of that eating and 
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drinking, though, sometimes, I thought I should ; said, for, boy as I was, I knew they would rather 
have to shriek out, from the mere tension I was} be alone, and therefore took my place at a 
in—” respectful distance; but, now and then, I stole a 
‘You brave, brave girl!” glance at them, and I am quite sure Jack was 
“I could hear, when there was not too much } holding one of Laura’s hands, under the discreet 
other talking. everything that renegade, as you cover of the shawl, which, as the night-air was 
call him, said to Harry, and especially his words, 3 slightly chilly, he had persuaded her to throw 
at the last, when he threatened to break in the} over her shoulders: perhaps with the ulterior 
door.”’” She suddenly stopped, and hid her face} purpose, sly fellow that he was, of making it 
in her hands; and a convulsion of horror, as we} useful, also, in the way I have described. Ah! 
both saw, shook her whole frame. But she; I doubt if either, though they married, and 
rallied immediately. ‘Then I prayed again, } ‘lived happily forever after,” ever was quite as 
and, just at that instant, I heard somebody } happy again as on that night. 
tumble headlong against the door, and fallto the, For my part, I soon forgot them, absorbed in 
* cabin-floor; and hurrying feet, at the same time, } the beauty of the scene. No one, who has never 
rushing in the direction of the gangway; and} visited those seas, can know how surpassingly 
next, the crash of the doers closing quick, and ; lovely a night on the Mediterranean, if calm, can 
the rasp and snap of the slide, as it shut and was} be. The ocean is of a deep blue-green, a color I 
fastened. I somehow guessed what had hap-} have never seen elsewhere; it is exquisite in 
pened: wasn’t it almost an inspiration? And, } tone, and shifting in hue continually: often, as 
when the hammering began at the gangway, and} on that night, flashing all over with phosphor- 
the pistol-shots followed, and the shouts and cries, escent light, especially where the swift hul! 
then I knew that you were fighting to release us} parted it, on either side, as the gallant brig 
all, and I held on to the sides of my stateroom— } rushed on. A deep peace fell on me, to which 
for I could not stand—listening and praying, till § sound and sight alike contributed. The gur- 
you came and gave me freedom.” ; sling noise of the water, as it swept past; the 
3 








Meantime, under the direction of the mate, } hum of the wind overhead, through the rigging ; 
the decks were being washed down, and all} the bellying sound of the canvas, occasionally, 
traces of the fight removed. I had, on my part, as we fell off from the wind, and were then 
been busy in restoring the cabin to order. By the ; brought up again; and what seemed the swing- 
time Laura had finished her story, every evidence 3} ing of the stars past the mast-heads, though it 
of the revel had been removed: the empty { was the latter that swung, as the brig rolled 
bottles thrown overboard, and a fresh cloth laid.$ back and forth: all these contributed to that 
‘‘ For they will want supper by and bye,” I said, } sense of ineffable calm, which was in part, 
glancing at the happy pair, ‘‘much as they are ; doubtless, a reaction from the intense anxiety of 
whsorbed in each other now.” } the preceding hours, but which was as certainly 

But, before the meal could be served, I heard ; increased by these soothing and quiet surround- 
the ripple of water by the side of the brig, and 3 ings. 
knew that a breeze had sprung up. Jack heard} We had but one anxiety, then or afterward: 
it also, and rose at once to go on deck. which was, lest the Algerine should sight us 

“The mate,” he said, “is to navigate the} again, or some other corsair overhaul us. For 
vessel; but it has been arranged that, in other} that purpose, we carried no lights at night, for, 
respects, I am to take the responsibility of the } as Jack said, there was little danger of a collision, 
skipper. When we are fairly under sail, dear, I 3 and it was best to give no sign of our presence 
will come back for you. The fresh air will do} that we could avoid. All day, also, we kept a 
you good.” man at the mast-head. But, on the second day, 

A large quantity of fresh air, I thought, } our anxiety was allayed by meeting a king’s 
seemed to be considered necessary for Laura: for} cruiser, which had been dispatched from Gibral- 
both she, and Jack with her, were on deck for; tar on hearing that the Algerines were again 
more than an hour, before I could get them to} actively at their old work. It is probable that 
come down to supper, though neither had eaten} we owed our final escape to this fact. For it is 
anything since breakfast: and, after supper, } the custom of these corsairs, when no men-of-war 
they went on deck again, and, standing near the } are cruising there, to hang around the Strait of 
stern, leaned on the bulwarks, and looked now } Gibraltar, knowing that all vessels going into the 
at the phosphorescent sea below, and now at the} Mediterranean, or passing out, must sooner or 
scintillating stars above, but more often into each } later find themselves in the narrow sea there, 
other’s eyes. I was too far off to hear what was; and be easily detected and overhauled. Strange 
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that the Christian powers, even at this day, which } my visit some months earlier, the representative 
is more than fifty years after the events I record, ‘ of the firm with which my father had dealings, 
permit these outrages to go on. If I were His and who was attending Laura and me, as he had 
Majesty, George the Third or Louis the Sixteenth, } formerly accompanied me alone. 
it seems to me, I would fit out a great fleet, at} ‘‘ Why, don’t you know?” he said, with a little 
whatever cost, and burn all these pirates in their § laugh—quite a chuckle, indeed. “It is te see 
dens. the hero and heroine.” 

We made Gibraltar at the close of the third} ‘The hero and heroine?” 

day. Then, at last, we breathed freely. The} I was really stupid enough not to understand. 
great mountain, lying there like a lion half asleep, ; ‘Yes, the hero and heroine: the ‘corsair’s 
with his head between his paws, was such an : captives,’ as the town calls you.” 

emblem of unconquerable strength, and gave one “Oh? I cried. 

such a feeling of utter security, that I wondered “Why, everybody is talking of it. Such 
we had ever had any fear at all, and almost } presence of mind on your part, such a capital 
began to regard the past as a mere dream of } trick played on the pirates, and such pluck on 
horrors. We passed our prisoners over to the ; the part of your sister: why, there was never 
Governor, who exchanged them, afterward, for anything like it, the wits are saying, and you 
Christian captives, toiling in the galleys or {ought to have a laurel crown. I shouldn’t 
under the hot sun of Africa: and thus we had wonder if they got out a broadsheet about it, or 





the gratification to know that we had redeemed } made a play of it, that would run all next 
more than a score of fellowbeings from slavery, { winter.” 


though alas! at the cost of our good captain’s But here Laura twitched me by the arm. The 
life and that of three other as honest men as ever } crowd, in truth, had now increased to a mob. 
lived. Not a rude mob, however, unless pushing on one 

After remaining a day at Gibraltar, we set sail } another to get in front may be called such. It 
for London, being escorted on our way, for the } is wonderful how soon these crowds collect, in a 
first twentyfour hours, and until well out in the great city. Let a house take fire, or a man fall 


Atlantic, by a king's pinnace, detailed by his; down in a fit, or even a horse get the staggers, 
excellency especially for that purpose. and, in less than five minutes, coming from all 
¢ quarters, from streets, from alleys, from byways of 

CHAPTER IX. ’ every description, the living tide pours forth, men 

Our destination was London, because we had a $ and women, boys, and even girls, brewers, carters, 
cargo of Smyrna rugs and other Oriental carpets, { footmen, here and there a gentleman, tapster- 
a great many mats of real Mocha coffee, bottles of 3 boys with tankards of beer, and slatternly drabs 
attar of roses, and other merchandise from the } with babies in their arms: talking, gesticulating, 
East, for which that great metropolis was the best ; asking questions no one answers, proposing 
market. Our arrival there created quite a sensa- } remedies no one cares to hear: it is a miracle 
tion. The news of our capture and release was : where they all come from, or how they hear of 
dettiled at much length by the mate, and$the accident so soon. Such a mob had now 
confirmed by the sailors, to every person who } gathered around us. Whispers began to be 
came on board; for such people love to talk of § heard: ‘‘ Which is she?’ ‘What, that slight 
strange events, and boast even of their small; lad, not more than fifteen?’ And two or three 
share in them. Jack, indeed, was too modest to dirty urchins, more curious than the rest, even 
speak of what he had done; and I am sure I; ran before us, looking back over their shoulders, 
should never have thought of talking of my share ; proud to lead the procession, so to speak. 
in the transaction. But, when the mate had } I turned from the old clerk and looked at 
begun to vapor after his fashion, and fhe under-} Laura. She was blushing hotly. Then she went 
writers, in consequence, had asked Jack if the } pale. 
story was true, the whole matter had to come} «Come away, Harry,” she said, ‘this is 
out. It soon spread to the coffee-houses; and, } dreadful. Can’t we get a public hack, or some- 
after that, there was no keeping it quiet. ; thing, and make our escape, quick ?”’ 

I was first made aware of the sensation we So I whispered to the old clerk to take charge 
had created, by walking in St. James Park fed Laura, while I ran to the end of the Park, 
with Laura, and observing that a crowd had } where I was lucky enough to catch a hackney- 
collected and appeared to be following us, though { coach: and that was the last of our promenades 
for what purpose I could not imagine. So I} in so public a place, for nothing, Laura declared, 
spoke to the old clerk, the one I had known at { would induce her to run such an ordeal again. 
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It was lucky, perhaps, that Jack was not with 
us. He bad intended to make one of the party, 
but business had detained him at the last 


$ 
moment, for he was the supercargo, and had to 


barter with all sorts of people to dispose of our 
‘“‘T would have liked to 
thrash some of the impertinent rascals,’’ he said, 
when he heard of Laura’s annoyance. — But 
the old clerk shook his head. 
he replied. ‘ You don’t know a London mob, sir. 
It meant no harm, and no harm came of it, as 
you see. But, if a single blow had been struck, 
the mob’s blood would have got up, and there’ 
no knowing what might have happened.” I 
have often thought of this since—especially 
when the late riots, under Lord George Gordon, 
took place. 


miscellaneous cargo. 
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{ My adventure with the corsair reached the ears 
° of the court, in due season ; His Gracious Majesty 
: himself heard of it; his curiosity was excited ; 
3 and the result was, that I received a summoys to 
; appear before him. High as the honor was, 
i I hesitated; the awful presence of Majesty seemed 
; more than I could bear: to tell the truth, I was 
$a good deal frightened. 
§ ‘If you were only going with me, Jack,” 
$I said, “I would not mind it so much.” 
“Tut, tut, Harry,’ replied Jack, ‘this is 
; nonsense : you, who have faced a score of ‘Turks, 
3 to fear a king. Besides, His Majesty’s requests 
are really commands.” 
i 2 Why, you silly boy,’ said Laura, who was 
present also, “you ought to be glad of the 


They began, as we know, with honor. I only wish I had the chance: I’d put 


almost nothing, but ended with the sack of } on my best bravery,’’ with a coquettish glance 
houses, the loss of many innocent lives of women 3 at Jack, ‘‘and see if I couldn’t make captive 
and children, and the final ordering-out of the ; some of the handsome young 1:oblemen in wait- 


king's troops, and their firing on the crowd. ing.’ But, for all her saucy speech, Jack and 





But the attention we excited did not stop here 
Going to a coffee-house with Jack, one day, we 


met there the old gentleman whom I had been 


introduced to on my former visit to London. 
came forward immediately. 

«I recognized you at once, my young sir,” he 
said. ‘But what grand exploits you have been 
performing} since we last met. J little deemed 
then,”’ with a low bow, ‘that it was a youthful 
Achilles, or Hector, or both combined, that I was 
being made acquainted with. Your friend and 
compatriot, I suppose—the one who also took 
such a brave part in the affair?’ bowing to Jack, 
and offering him a pinch of snuff. ‘ Valorous 
If the great Dryden were now 
alive, sir, who, I may humbly say, once honored 


Paladins, both. 


me with a bow, he would assuredly give us a new } 


piece, written in the true heroic style, which 
would take the town by storm, and carry your 
exploit—yes, sir, carry your exploit—down to 
future ages, as it ought to be, embalmed in im- 
mortal verse.”’ 

It was with some difficulty that we got rid of 
the garrulous old gentleman, which we only 


effected by making an escape into the street. ; 


He introduced us to everybody in the coffee- 
house, and I never had so many compliments 
before in my life. 

«‘What a pompous old fool,” said Jack, when 
we were fairly free, and walking toward Temple 
Bar. ‘ But he seemed in earnest, and not making 
fun of us, which is the strangest thing. For all 
that, I enjoy him having seen Dryden, and drunk 
with Addison, as you tell me he did once.”’ 

But a greater honor yet awaited me, and one 
that almost turned. my head—at least, for awhile. 


He } 


pT knew she meant. no such thing. 
3 The audience was not near so trying as I had 
; supposed it would be. In fact, most of my awe 
sof Majesty vanished the moment I set eyes on 
;the king. Instead of a grand imposing person- 
Sage dressed in royal robes, and possibly with 
3 even a crown on his head, such as I had seen in 
’ pictures, I beheld only a stuffy fat old gentleman, 
‘ quite plainly attired, and with his wig absolutely 
; awry, who spoke bad English, and was as red- 
; faced as the veriest toper I had ever seen. He 
s addressed me kindly, however, and patted me 
: on the head, and asked numerous questions. 
He spoke, after the first, in German, as if English 
; was difficult for him. A gentleman who stood 
; by, and who was very much grander-looking than 
His Majesty, translated the questions and my 
-answers. There was also a tall, lean, even 
;scraggy, old woman present, who also patted 
me on the bead, and spoke to me in German; 
‘ but, when I asked Jack if that was the queen, 
; he shrugged his shoulders and said ‘‘ No,’’ and 
‘bade me never speak of her again—at least, 
before Laura. Of course, I was only the more 
curious, after this, and soon learned that this 
‘ was the famous—or, rather, infamous—Duchess 
‘of Kendal, of whom the less said the better. 
3ut I am drawing this story out to an 
¢ unreasonable length, Jn fact, when an old man 
¢ gets to narrating his past, he invariably becomes 
$ garrulous, reminiscences crowd on him so fast 
¢and thick. But I have really reached the end of 
é my tale. I hope I have not exhausted, also, the 
| eaitenne of my children and grandchildren, for 
whom I am recording these occurrences, at. their 


own request. If others, by any chance, should 
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ever see these papers—strangers, I mean—they 
will, I know, have but little forbearance, and 


g 


she would consent to the union. 
dearly, Jack, as you know,” 


““T love you 
she said, ‘‘ but I am 


set me down for an intolerable talkative old fool. } not going to have my heart torn by anxiety, 


Well, we left London in the course of a month, 
Jack having disposed of the cargo to great 
advantage. After a favorable voyage, we caught 
sight of the long, low, sandy shore of Cape 
Cod, one fine autumn day, just as the sun was 
setting behind it. The next day, we were at 
the wharf in Boston. Never was anyone more 
glad to see the square white tower of Hanover 


Street church than I was, the day we came 


up the harbor, or to recognize the dark rising } 
bit of ground which I knew was Copp’s Hill, } 


where so many of my ancestors had been buried, 
and where I hope my bones will also be laid. 

Father was at the pier to welcome us, and I 
heard his cheery voice, and saw his tall fine 
figure, long before the brig was made fast. 
news of what he called my “ brave exploit’? had 
already reached him, arriving by a faster ship. 
The simple words of eulogy, coming as they did 
from him, were sweeter than even His Majesty’s 
commendations had been. I shall never forget 
them. 


As for my mother, she fell on my neck, and, 
clasping me to her bosom, burst into tears, call- 
ing me by all kinds of endearing names. 


Laura, too, had her share. First it was one, and 
then the other: she, and finally we, sobbing and 
laughing together: she,,all the while, repeating 
that she looked on us as risen from the dead. 
“For this my son, that was lost, is found again,” 
she said, half hysterically. 

That is all. The next spring, Jack and Laura 
were married, and Jack became my father’s 
partner, giving up the sea altogether. This last, 
my sister had made a positive condition before 
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with you at sea.” And Jack gave in, though at 
first with a wry face; for he loved the ocean 
and the excitement of voyaging, as I have 
already said. But he loved Laura more. 

He knew, too, that, when Laura said a thing, 
she meant it. Those plucky women, though it is 
of my sister, among others, that I have to say it, 
are sometimes obstinate enough. But I suppose 
they have as much right to have their own way 
as we men have. Certain it is, they manage to 
get it as often—yes, oftener—than we do. At 
least, that is my experience, and I am an old man. 


EPILOGUE. 

Sucn is the narrative which I undertook to 
I have altered it in no material sense. 
Only, occasionally, a more modern word has been 
substituted where that used originally had 
become obsolete. Even the original narrator’s 
garrulity has been left unpruned. 

Some of my readers may think that a good 
deal of what was said about London, and the 


sights there, might have been omitted. They 


rf 


will say this, perhaps, of the gossip of the old 
fellow in the coffee-house, about Dryden aad 
Addison. It has, as they will critically object, 
nothing to do with the action of the story. 

But, after all, such reminiscences give some 
idea of the London of a hundred and sixty 
years ago. In that way, they are interesting, 
and may even be said to form part of the “res 
geste,” as we lawyers say. On that account, I 
leave them untouched. The reader may skip 
them, if he or she pleases, as well as this 
epilogue, and the prologue also. 
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Eyes of mine, what are ye doing? 
Fondly gazing through the gloom, 
Charmed with disappearing waters 
On whose treacherous margin bloom 
Asphodels of doom. 


Scorn, oh, eyes! that fatal mirage 
Flowery-fair, that still enchants: 
Turn, and look on Eden’s blossoms, 
Sharon’s rose and healing plants, 
Good for souls of saints. 


Hands of mine, what are ye doing? 
Striving still to grasp and hold 
Ashen fruits that grow by Lethe, 
Ripened by the Stygian mold, 
Oh, so dead and old! 
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Hands, forbear! with strong endeavor, 
Reach for fruits that satisfy, 
Growing fast by Beulah's river, 
For the hams that strive and try, 
Oh, so pure and high! 


Soul of mine, what art thou doing? 
Bent on things that, passing, please— 
Barred from dread of future judgment, 
Seared, and settled on thy lees 
In the midst of ‘seas. 


Soul! beware that sleep and slumber! 
Ends the ocean, though so vast: 
Dream not at the risk of resting 
When thy frail ship shall have passed 
Tnto port at last. 





MISS MANNEBRBS’S DISCOVERIES. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


seat in the Mohawk Valley, where his father’s 
widow lived, to spend a few weeks, according to 
his habit every summer. 

Lyle was not specially attached to his father’s 
widow, although she and his mother had been 
near relatives; but he was very fond of his 
three half-sisters, who varied in age from seven } then stopped short, partly because the children 
to twelve; and they, in turn, were devoted to} set up a shout of laughter, partly because the 
the handsome brother, whose visits always} supposed Miss Watchett turned around and 
brought a certain relaxation into the somewhat faced him, and—great heavens! instead of the 
over-strict discipline of their young lives. ; antiquated spinster he had expected, this was 

Lyle was perfectly independent of his step- } a young lady of not more than two and twenty, 
mother; for, though she had been left her } a very beautiful one, too, who came forward, 
husband’s fortune for life, an uncle of Lyle’s smiling pleasantly at the children’s excitement, 
had made the lad his heir; and Lyle had{and showing not the least embarrassment, 
invested a part of his fortune in an important } carrying a basket of flowers in one hand, while, 
New York journal. This gave him oceupation, } with the other, she carelessly held a rose to her 
and had saved him from the fate of too many } throat. 
other rich young men, who, from want of a Lyle thought you were Miss Watchett!’’ 
profession, become mere hangers-on at clubs. He 3 shrieked Sybil, and the other two joined in her 
had written for the paper, and still frequently 3 laughter, erying: 
contributed articles on any subject in which wo, ‘““Oh, Miss Lindsay, isn’t it funny? Lyle, 

| 


knew her by the ostrich-feathers in her hat; for, 
like many maiden ladies of mature years, she was 
fond ef fine dressing, and had an especial weak- 
ness for large white ostrich-feathers, fit only for 
a young girl. 

‘How do you do, Miss Watchett?’’ he began, 


Lye ForsytH went up to the family country- : back, in consequence, toward him; but he 
; 
; 
g 
‘ 


chanced to be interested. He was now a man of} can’t you see?” 
thirty, and yet had never been in love. “This is an odd introduction,” said Lyle, 

He had been detained a couple of days in town, $ bowing low. “Miss Lindsay—but, of course, 
and was so uncertain, almost to the last moment, } you know ‘who I am, as I now know whvu you 
about the time when he could start, that he had § are-—may I be permitted to beg pardon for my 
sent his stepmother no warning of his arrival. } mistake and my small sisters’ bad manners?”’ 
He smiled to himself, when he reached the “The mistake is of no consequence,” she 
entrance to the grounds, to picture the struggle } replied, in a similar tone to his. ‘I have been 
in the lady’s mind, between satisfaction at his} in the flower-garden, gathering roses, and came 
arrival, and annoyance at his lack of ceremony; here by a short-cut through the trees. As for. 
for Mrs. Forsyth was the most punctilious of { the children’s manners, I suppose I must be in 
mortals, with a colossal conception of the defer-{ fault, as I have been over two months with 
ence due to her dignity and position. them, as their instructor and companion.” 

There was quite a park about the mansion- ‘Two blessed months,’’ cried Dora, the second. 
house, with a broad avenue, that ran between } ‘‘ Lyle, she never scolds; and even mamma owns 
the trees; and, as he sauntered up this avenue, } that we behave better, and study better, than we 
he was espied, near the house, by his trio of } used to.”’ 
small sisters. The three dashed forward with o ‘How you must have behaved before!’’ groaned 
simultaneous cry of joy, and pounced raptur-} Lyle. 
ously upon him, and were lifted and swung The irrepressible Sybil now broke in. ‘Oh, 
about and kissed, each in turn. Then he} brother Lyie,” she cried, ‘what made you think 
suddenly remembered that their governess must { she was Miss Watchett, when she’s so handsome, 
be somewhere about, and stiff Miss Watchett ; just like that picture of Mrs. Norton, in the 
would be shocked—at all events, offended—if he} library? I told mamma go, the other day; but 
did not speak to her. He looked around, and } mamma said I talked too much. I don’t think 
saw her coming out of the flower-garden. She}Ido. Dora does. She often interrupts me, when 
had toro8) close the gate behind her, and had I’ve something interesting to tell, and goes on 

( 
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like the magpie in Hans Andersen’s story. I 
wish you wouldn't let her, Lyle: she confuses 
me—” 

“For heaven's sake, poppet, stop and draw 
breath,” cried her brother, while he and Miss 
Lindsay joined in the laughter of the elder 
sisters. ‘You're like a little machine-—bound 
to go till you run down.” 

“Come, Sybil,’ said Miss Lindsay, ‘ you 
bother your brother. 

So she dragged the children away, and Lyle 
went on'to the house, where he found his step- 
mother on the terrace, with several guests—a cir- 
cumstance for which her last letter had’ prepared 
him, though he had not expected to see his par- 
ticular aversion—Miss Manners—among them, 
and was by no means pleased to recognize her 
hawk-eyes and parrot-beak ; the irreverent terms 
are those he ‘mentally applied, on the instant. 

Mrs. Forsyth was glad of his arrival; but she 
hated to be surprised—it was an undignified 
situation—and she could not’ resist following up 
her welcome, as cordial as she could make one, 
by an implied reproof. 

“Well,” returned he, laughing, “if my early 
arrival is inopportune, Pll accept Roy Hosmer’s 
invitation for awhile. He drove me over, and I 
sould hardly get away from him, as it was.” 

““My dear boy, I only meant that your not 


sending word had deprived me of a pleasure— } 


that of expecting you.” 
“Then I'll stay, of course,’ he replied. 


“The children will be wild with delight, Lyle,” 3 


said his stepmother. 
gone for a walk.” 


“Tm afraid they have 


“TI met them in the avenue,’”’ Lyle answered. 3 
“They are, all three, looking very well; Sybil ; 


is quainter than ever.” 

“Then you saw the new governess?’’ put in 
Miss Manners. ‘‘Isn’t she peculiar-looking? 
Something quite odd—’ 

‘Well, yes, if that means being very hand- 
some,’ said Lyle. ‘‘I noticed, she certainly was 
that.” 


“Qh, I don’t think I should say handsome,” } 


cried Miss Manners, making the last word so em- 
phatic that it sounded all capitals. ‘* No doubt, 
interesting. I tell Mrs. Forsyth she looks like a 
sybil—as if she had ® history and a mystery, and 
all that sort of thing. Didn’t you notice it?” 

“No. Not possessing much imagination or 
discernment,” said Lyle, “I only noticed that 
she was handsome and a thoro@gh lady.” 

Two or three of the visitors joined in his 
commendation, and Miss Manners curved her 
parrot-beak still more when Mrs. Forsyth said: 

“She is well-educated and intelligent—I 


Let us go for our walk.” } 


think, fitted for her place. My dear Gertrude, 
please don’t suggest such comparisons, so—so 
unsuited to an iustructress of the young: they 
really would prejudice a stranger against u 
; person in her position. A sybil!’’ 
‘*You know, Anna, I wouldn’t do that for the 
} world,” cried Miss Manners, with a jaded shriek. 
pe think her charming: she quite really be- 
’witehes me. Didn’t she you, Lyle?” 

‘‘No,” said he. ‘‘And I presume Mrs. For- 
syth will be quite satisfied, if she contrives to 
bewitch the children into diligence and industry.” 

“ Quite,” rejoined that lady, with a little extra 
stateliness. “‘ Mrs. Carew, the carriage will be 
round in a few moments. Miss Moore, I believe 
you and Mr. Carson go out on horseback ?”’ 

The general move gave her an opportunity to 
accompany Lyle to his rooms; and, just as she 
was leaving him, she said: 

“‘I do hope you will be comfortable enough, 
dear boy, to stop for a long visit. Next week, 
the house will be gayer;- there are a number 
of your frieuds coming. I don’t suppose there 
is anybody now especially congenial; but most 
of them go on Saturday.” 
; Not Miss Manners? 

; she is a fixture.” 

; “J know you don’t like her, Lyle; but we 
¢ have always bad the habit of inviting her. She 
was almost brought up with your mother and 
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Of course, once here, 


; myself; and, being a distant connection—” 

; «Yes; Iam quite aware of the fact.” 

; «And she is very much attached to us all, and 
‘‘always so interested in you; and she’s very 
useful, when the house is full.” 

«*My dear cousin, she may spare herself any 
interest in me—at least, she must not show it in 
$ the form of curiosity or meddling—else I shall 
; punish her as I invariably do,” said Lyle, quietly. 

‘“‘T have known her ever since I can remember; 
: she has never been different from what she is 
;now. Growing elderly can’t accentuate her 
; faults; for she was born as malicious and bad- 
: hearted as mortal ean be.” 
; «My dear Lyle, excuse my interrupting you; 
but you are really very unjust to the good soul.” 
; ‘Not in the least. Whether or not, the fact 
‘ remains that, when I was a child and a bey, she 
; managed to torment me a great deal—to spy, 
$ watch, and misrepresent me. I owe her much 
} unhappiness. I don’t trouble myself to think 
about her, unless she thrusts herself in my way ; 
; but I know her thoroughly.”" 
} “My dear, [had no idea you disliked her so 
}much,”’ Mrs. Forsyth said, half plaintively, half 
; in expostulation. 
$ «J don’t take the pains, nowadays; she is 
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unpleasant to me, that’s all. She was an at-§ Lyle had no thought of flirting or falling in 
conditioned parrot, in some former stage of ; love; he was not given to either pastime; and, 
existence, and has preserved her. bad instincts ; indeed, during the past months, such fancies. as 
along with her beak. If the fair Gertrude leave } he had in that line had been completely absorbed 
me alone, I shall her; if she try to claw, 1; by a somewhat romantic passage—very foreign 
shall pull her feathers unmercifully.” ‘ to his taste and habit—growing out of a business- 

He laughed, and Mrs. Forsyth could not help ; correspondence with one of the contributors for 
laughing, too. She had partly opened the door; {the newspaper in which he was interested. 
but, while he was speaking, stepped back to} The fresh week and the new guests arrived; 
arrange something on the mantel which caught ; the great house was full; and, as Mrs. Forsyth 
her fastidious eye, so neither she nor Lyle was } was an admirable hostess, she not only gathered 
aware that Miss Manners, coming out of her} agreeable people together, but knew how to 
room a little further along the corridor, had heard ; entertain them in a fashion which brought out 
their voices and stood still to listen, receiving the } everybody's most agreeable side. 
full benefit of Lyle’s frank opinion. Of course, Lyle was greatly occupied; but he 

Her parrot-beak curved ominously, and her } still managed to see a good deal of his sisters, and 
long lean fingers opened and shut with a bird- {consequently of their governess. Mrs. Forsyth 
like quickness; then she hurried noiselessly } did not attempt to interfere, partly because she 
down a side-passage and disappeared. She was} was too busy to pay much attention to the hints 
very sweet to Lyle when they met, but his remarks ; Miss Manners began to throw out, partly because 
had added another heavy black mark to, her; she considered Miss Lindsay as belonging to the 
account against him. ‘« strong-minded’”’ type, and so not likely to at- 

The children were jubilant over their half- g tract Lyle, and,,still more, because she knew that 
brother’s arrival; and, when they were called ’ she must either let the young man haye his own 
in to their tea, they dragged him, as a captive, } way or lose his society. She might, into the bar- 
along to the school-room, where Miss Lindsay ; gain, seriously offend him, and thereby endanger 
was waiting. There was no’ evidence, in her } her favorite project that his affection for the 
manner, of any recollection that she was the} children would induce him, later, to relinquish 
governess, and he the son of the rich house. } his share of the property in their favor. 
She was neither gushing, nor fluttered, nor shy—$ . The first of the damsels on possible promotion 
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simply hospitable; evidently mistress, too, here; made her appearance—accomplished and very 
in her own domain, as Lyle speedily perceived ; pretty. She and Lyle, from the first, got on so 
by the children’s conduct. swimmingly that Mrs. Forsyth, was delighted, 
He enjoyed the hour immensely, and was in { and insisted on her prolonging her stay a good 
such unusual spirits, at dinner, that Mrs. Forsyth ‘ deal over the promised week. 
secretly rejoiced. He had a bad habit of often Then Miss Manners, lighted upon a discovery ; 
turning silent and looking bored in general} she had great success in that line, thanks to her 
society, and she was as anxious for him to appear ; habit of wandering into people’s rooms when 
at his best, during his stay, as she was to render } they were absent, and spying about with eyes of 
his sojourn agreeable. $ microscopic power, and the possession of a pair 
Among the people to arrive, in the ensuing} of ears whose quickness a wildcat would have 
week, were a couple of damsels, either one of { envied, not to mention a positive genius for walk- 
whom she deemed eligible for the lofty station } ing nviselessly, and being able to squeeze herself 
of daughter-in-law to her august self, being alike } 
rich and of distinguished connections. } could see and hear talkers when they least 
Until they came, however, the house was very : supposed any third person near. 
quiet, and Lyle had a good deal of time at his} On this occasion, she had confidently to 
disposal, a certain portion of which he generously ¢ announce that no tenderness on either side had 
devoted to his sisters. ; rendered Lyle and Miss Courtney intimate. The 
The more he saw of Miss Lindsay, the better} young lady was secretly engaged to Charles 
he liked her. She was not only handsome and; Somers, a friend of Lyle’s; her family was 
cultivated, but exceedingly clever, and owning { opposed to the, idea; Somers had confided in 
remarkable conversational gifts which, though § Lyle, and hence his interest in Rosa Courtney. 
she never talked for effect, showed that, besides “Tt is a burning shame to have treated you 
a range of reading quite wonderful at her age, } so,” Miss,Manners said, when she had poured 
she possessed an originality and vigor of mind } forth her tale, passing sketchily and ambiguously 
and imagination equally out of the common. : over the source of her information. 


into any corner, from the shelter of which she 
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‘Miss Courtney’s affairs are nothing to me; ; excuses and the imvitation, and arrived within 
but | think her deceitful, and I loathe deceit,’’ ; the next thirtysix hours. 
rejoiued Mrs. Forsyth, coldly, vexed enough to} Mrs, Forsyth did not open this campaign with 
perceive that her friend had penetrated her { any very strong hopes; Genevieve Dormer was 
little plan. pretty and graceful enough to please the most 

“Jt is always disgusting,” cried Miss Man- } critical eye, but not clever, and, still worse, she 
ners; ‘‘I can bear anything else better; why, } lacked tact. 
my ridiculous frankness is preferable. But, my } 
dear, you needn't try to blind me—why should 
you? I saw you wanted them to fall in love. } speedily made so much out of every word and look 
Of course, it would have been a good match for} that she gave them undeserved significance to 


2 

both—I hoped for it myself.” | Mrs. Forsyth, who did not know one of -her chief 
$ 
2 


However, Lyle was very polite to her, and she 
was fluttered and flattered by his attention, and 


Mrs. Forsyth grew very stately, and said in } weaknesses—a belief that every man she met fell 
her loftiest style: in love with her, and an extreme readiness to 
‘IT am no matchmaker, Gertrude—you know 3 talk about it to any listener she could find. 
that. I am shocked that you can impute such } Her hostess admired her less, on a closer 
motives to me, after all these years. I really ; acquaintance; still, if Lyle really were pleased, 
must beg, hereafter, if you insist on misjudging } the match would be a good one in worldly ways, 
me, that you will be good enough to keep your and, in spite of her assertions, Mrs. Forsyth had 
suspicions to yourself.” ; @ strong propensity to meddle with the arrange- 

‘Well, well, don’t be vexed; it was I, then, ; ment of people’s destinies. 
who had the matchmaking ideas,” rejoined Miss} The days went rapidly by; guests came and 
Manners, amiable as ever outwardly, though, at went; Lyle invited several of his own friends, 
bottom, she was furious over the reproof, and } and everything was exceedingly pleasant ; Miss 


2 


consoled herself by abusing Rosa Courtney, Dormer waxing so jubilant in her confidence, 
which she knew she might now do with im-} that, in her desire to be convinced, Mrs. Forsyth 
punity. ? grew much more credulous than was her habit. 

A telegram called the young lady away to aj Lyle was astonished, one morning, to discover 
sick relative, that very afternoon, and Mrs.’ that he had passed over a month in his child- 
Forsyth was only calmly polite in her regret at ' hood’s home; the most agreeable visit, too, that 
the mischance. ; he could remember to have paid there in years. 

“Vm out of favor,’’ Miss Courtney said to} He and Miss Lindsay had, unconsciously, 
Lyle. ‘ Don’t you understand? We were meant ; glided into what might almost have been termed 
to join fortunes, if not hearts. My lady. blames ; an intimacy, if one were permitted to employ the 
me—you might be magnanimous, and let. her }term in regard to a young man and a young 
think the fault all yours.” woman. Still, the little girls were always free to 

They had a good laugh over the matter; Rosa } listen to their conversation, and dreamy-eyed 
could afford to laugh, for she kuew she should ; Sybil often did, enjoying, as imaginative children 
see Charles Somers where she was going, and, ? do, much that was beyond her comprehension, in 
besides, Lyle had told her of certain plans by } the talk about books, philosophies, creeds, and 
which he believed Charley would be sufficiently ; theories, and gradually coming to consider that, 
prospered to make his suit tolerated, at least, by ; mext to Lyle, her governess was the most 
her relations. wonderful person in the whole world. 

Mrs. Forsyth was far too astute to betray her } Sometimes Lyle was almost: startled by the 
disappointment to Lyle, though ‘Miss Manners } power of reading character Miss Lindsay dis- 
took good care to inform her that the young} played, as exemplified in her understanding of 
people had been cognizant of her project. and } him ; she seemed to know him so well that she 
had enjoyed her discomfiture. She was sorely } could divine his epinion and taste on matters 
irritated to think that. nearly two weeks had gone ; concerning which they had never spoken. He 
to waste, and that she had lavished so much } said so to her, one day, and she only smiled, 
sweetness on that ungrateful girl, when she might } changing color a litile, but .appearing amused 
have had her other hope present all this while. } rather than embarrassed. After he had left her, 

She sent in haste for the second aspirant, to ; he caught himself recalling the fact, and wonder- 


? 
defer whose visit she had periled her soul with / ing what it meant; and she, when alone, smiled 
fibs in the form of excuses, just to give that } again, and, chancing to look up and catch sight 
deceitful Rosa a fair field and all her favor. } of her own reflection in the glass, she shook her 


Miss Dormer was only too happy to accept the } head at it, saying, half aloud: 
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‘You're a goose, Marian—I thought you had And Gertrude Manners stole up in her noise- 
more prudence !”’ less fashion just in time to hear his words, and 
The smile ended in a sigh, yet she did not ; startled them both by saying, with a giggle: 
seem unhappy, and, her duties for the day ended, “If I didn’t think you were quite fascinated 
she sat down to write, a task which filled up j by her pretty childish ways! Ob, what an awful 
most of her leisure time, and was often prolonged ; flirt you are, Lyle!” 
late into the night. Lyle surveyed her calmly from head to foot, 
But the pleasant intercourse between her and } but addressed his stepmother. 
Lyle went on unrestrainedly, Mrs. Forsyth being “Cousin,” he said, ‘I owe you a thousand 
struck with temporary blindness, as usually apologies for speaking so of one of your guests; 
happens to over-acute people when there is { my only excuse is, that -I thought we were 
really something to see. Miss Manners, how-} quite alone.” 
ever, had the full use of her vigilant bird-of-prey He bowed to both ladies and walked away, 
eyes. She watched and waited, chuckling more $ and Mrs. Forsyth had need of all her politeness 
than ever, like an ill-conditioned old parrot, ever > te keep decently civil, for Miss Manners was 
the disappointment in store for Mrs. Forsyth. ; malignant in her triumph, her malicious satis- 
She had not forgiven her friend's snub—it ‘was ; faction at her friend’s discomfiture increased by 
not in her nature to forgive anything—and she } her rage at Lyle. 
wanted to taste the sweets of vengeance. It was } ‘‘Never mind, Anna,’ she exclaimed, after 
useless for her hostess to make a secret of the {they had exchanged several decorously-sugared 
Dormer campaign, for Miss Manners speedily } acidities. Lyle won’t be bored here as long as 
flattered that susceptible damsel into open confi- ; you keep your handsome governess; but I warn 
dence, aud professed firm faith in the earnest-{ you that no other girl will stand a chance.” 
ness of Lyie’s attention. $ Gertrude, I'll not hear you talk in that 
She was always very sweet to Miss Lindsay ; way—” 
also, but that lady read her like a book, and Miss $4 Oh, scold me!’ broke in Miss Manners, too 
Manners, acute enough to feel that she was? eager now to punish Lyle to wish to restrain 
distrusted, blamed Lyle therefor, while includ- herself further. ‘Use your eyes in time, my 
ing the handsome governess in the cordial hatred ¢ dear—if it’s not too late already—and maybe, 
which she had long since bestowed on that; some day, you'll thank me for my warning. I 
reprehensible young man. ’ could have given it a good while ago, but I know 
Miss Dormer’s visit was drawing to an end; {the thanks one gets for trying to make one’s 
she would gladly have prolonged it, and Mrs. § friends see the truth.” 
Forsyth would giadly have kept her, even while} The next day but one, Miss Dormer took her 


beginning to wonder why intellectual men like; departure, disappointed that Lyle did not 
Lyle were so often attracted toward women who propose, but firmly believing that he would 
were merely grown-up children; but the young} follow her. Later, she would as firmly believe 
lady's father was ailing, and desired her com-; that he had been hopelessly in love, and that 
panionship on a trip South. ? nothing but her persistent coldness kept him 
Lyle mentioned, casually, his intention of ; from saying so in open words, and she would 
visiting New Orleans during the winter, and; relate her conviction to any temporary confidant 
Miss Dormer, construing the words to hold an: with an artlessness which would carry conviction 
admission that he meant to join her there, ; to her listener's mind. 
regarded them as almost amounting to a pro- The ‘house was nearly empty of guests, and it 
posal, and confided to her hostess that he had ; happened that Mrs. Forsyth took Miss Manners 
never been so pointed and explicit. to drive in her pony-carriage, the rest of the 
But, alas! that very night, Mrs. Forsyth was; visitors being otherwise engayed. On _ their 
emboldened to say a few complimentary words, i return, they saw Lyle walking with the children 
and express her regret at dear Genevieve’s and Miss Lindsay in the wood near the house; 
departure, and Lyle, rendered somewhat irritable { he had met them by accident, and could not 
by an evening of boredom—most of the people he { escape from Sybil if he had wished. 
liked having departed—replied frankly : “Now, what do you think?’ sneered Miss 
“If you’d been forced to entertdin her as ; Manners. 
much as I have, I think you would regret her } Mrs. Forsyth said nothing, but her brow grew 
departure less. Upon my word, I couldn’t have; dark. Another girl, in the position of her 
borne it three days more—she’s worse than a} governess, she would have lectured without 
t soruple but she felt assured that Miss Lindsay 
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would not allow her that right. As an instruct-} said, just to have somebody handy whom she 
ress, she was invaluable—more than this, Mrs. } could cuff when her temper was ruffled. 
Forsyth had discernment enough, even in her «I don’t thik you’re very polite, Miss Sybil,”’ 
wrath, to admit that she was a thorough lady; } she said. 
still, this state of affairs must not go on—she was ‘‘I beg your pardon,” said Sybil, eying he 
dangerous. gravely; ‘though I don’t know what for. i 

| 
$ 





It chanced that, this very evening, her stepson } didn’t mean to be impolite.” 
was pursuing a somewhat similar train of “‘Oh, yes, you did,” retorted Miss Manners. 
thought. He had discovered that Miss Lindsay } ‘‘ Don’t tell me!” 
could be dangerous—to his peace of mind; and} Sybil was a proud little thing, besides being 
he also decided that matters could not go on—in } very sensitive. She was ready to cry, but kept 
this way. her tears resolutely back, and walked on in 
The fact that he was in love with her had come } silence. 
very gradually upon him; she was the realization} ‘‘ Now, pray don’t sulk,” cried Miss Manners. 
of an ideal which had filled his mind for months. } ‘Children must learn to bear reproof when they 
He had written this in his very last letter to. the } deserve it.” 
correspondent to whom he had got in the habit ‘« You did not reprove me: you accused me of 
of writing so much more freely than he did to} telling a falsehood. I never do: and I don’t 
anybody in the world, prosaically as their written mean to, when I’m a woman,” cried Sybil. 
intercourse had begun. ‘* What do you mean by that, miss ?’’ demanded 
The next day, he scarcely saw Miss Lindsay— } Miss Manners. ‘You never knew me to tell a 
his stepmother managed that easily enough ; but $ fib.” Sybil was silent; and, after glaring at 
the work did not please her: she only wanted her, Miss Manners. perceived something in the 
some excuse for dismissing the perilous young} child’s face which decided her not to pursue the 
woman. Miss Manners wanted her to go—to be } subject, so she only said: ‘You are a terribly 
ignominiously sent away—because this would ; spoiled little girl. I shall have to talk to your 
trouble Lyle; and her hatred for him was a} mamma.” 
seething whirlpool, just at present. There was} Not a word did Sybil reply. She stopped to 
nothing she would not have done, no meanness ; gather some autumn-flowers, and, just then, Miss 
or falsehood she would have hesitated over, to } Manners saw the governess passing down another 
bring about this result. path. She was about to call Syhil’s attention, 
She took possession of Sybil for awhile, during } in order to rid herself of the child’s company ; 
the afternoon, in the hope of deluding her into } but she noticed that, in taking her handkerchief 
admissions which might prove of use; but she out of her reticule, Miss Lindsay had dropped 
gained nothing. She could be amusing, and } a letier, and walked on without observing it, 
Sybil enjoyed her fairy-stories; but, perceiving, } disappearing behind a clump of cedars into the 
with a quick child’s instinct, something inimical ; main alley. 
: 


in the atmosphere when Miss Lindsay was men-} As Sybil came up, Miss Manners turned into 
tioned, she was not to be persuaded to talk, } the path the governess had just quitted. Sybil, 
beyond the expression of enthusiastic admiration, } busy with her flowers, did not see the letter, 
which filled the Manners with a longing to shake } which Miss Manners’s argus-eyes perceived lying 
her soundly. on the gravel. 

So they turned back from the wood, and: pro- “What's this?”’ cried she, and pounced on 
ceeded through the shrubbery toward the house, } the treasure, reading aloud the name written on 
Miss Manners feeling that she had wasted a‘ the envelope. ‘Miss Grace Mortimer. How 
whole hour and more, and growing very acid in { odd! no such person-here. I'll look what it is.’’ 
consequence. ‘*No, no,” cried Sybil; ‘it’s Miss Lindsay's. 

“You’re tired, aren't you?’ Sybil said, when, ; You mustn’t read it.’’ 
after asking some question twice, she had She tried to seize the letter; but Miss Manners 
received a sharp answer. ‘Miss Watchett ; pushed her away, saying: 
always got cross, too, when she was tired. “You rude child, you scratched me. How 
I suppose elderly people can’t help it.” can it be Miss Lindsay’s? Here’s ‘Miss Grace 

The child spoke in all innocence; but Manners } Mortimer,’ plain enough.” 
took it for deliberate malice and impertinence, ; “‘T tell you it is hers. You shan’t read it,’ 
and could not even box her ears or pinch her, ; persisted Sybil, in a frenzy. And there was a 
as she did a little orphan whom she kept in her little struggle between them, which resulted in 
own house: she said, out of charity: the servants ; Sybil’s snatching the letter, and sobbing loudly 
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under Miss Manners’s threats and revilings, ; 
though she held her prize fast. 

In the midst of the excitement, up came Mrs. 
Forsyth, and each tried to explain in her way. ; 

‘“‘An unsealed paper, addressed to ‘Grace } 
Mortimer,’’* said Miss Manners; “and this: 
dreadful child flew at me like a waracer™ because } 
I naturally wished to see what it was.’ 

“It’s a letter of Miss Lindsay's. Nobody has : 
a right to anybody else’s letters, even if they are } 
not sealed,’’ sobbed Sybil. 

‘‘ How do you know it is hers?’’ both ladies 
demanded. 

“« Because she has a pile of them. I saw them } 
when she opened her desk ; they come in letters } 
addressed to her,” said Sybil. 3 

“Ah! snorted Miss Manners, feeling that she } 
had stumbled on a weighty matter at last, while } 
Mrs. Forsyth remembered to sbe dignified, ond } 
said quietly: 

‘Since it is Miss Lindsay’s letter, take it to} 
her at once, Sybil.’’ § 

The child seudded away like a rabbit, Miss 
Manners uttering a groan of wrath and dis- 
appointment as she saw her go. 

‘*You’re crazy, Anna,” she exclaimed. ‘It; 
was your duty to see what that was. Well, I hope ; 
you are satisfied at last, when I told you that ; 
girl had a history and a mystery. Miss Lindsay } 
here, Grace Mortimer somewhere else: a nice 
person to have about your children. The way } 
she has been going on with Lyle— But abuse 
me, when I warn you: it’s always the way.” : 

Between anger and disappointment, Miss Man- } 
ners burst into tears; between irritation and 
surprise, Mrs. Forsyth longed to shake her, as’ 
the old maid had longed to shake Sybil, a little 
while before. 

‘‘T am not aware that I have blamed you, : 
Gertrude,’ she said, coldly; ‘and, of course, $ 
I propose to inquire into this matter at once. ' 
If you will excuse me, I'll go on to the house.”’ : 

She walked away; but Miss Manners kept } 
pace with her, checking her tears, in order to. 
pour out a torrent of garbled truths and whole { 
falsehoods—which, in Mrs. Forsyth’s state of 
mind, had the effect of working her into a chill ! 
wrath before they parted near the school-room ° 
door. ; 

Mrs. Forsyth entered. The governess, sitting : 
tere alone, saw, the moment she looked at her, } 
tuat the autocrat was in a passion. ; 

“Did Sybil give you your letter, Miss Lind- } 
say ?’’. she asked. 

‘No, madam, I have not seen her,” the young } 
lady answered. 

“That is, she said she knew it was yours,” 


renee 


“It was yours? 


‘ house, I am supreme ; 


pursued Mrs. Forsyth, severely, ‘though it was 


: addressed to Miss Grace Mortimer.”’ 


Miss Lindsay turned pale, but said quietly, as 
she searched her reticule, which lay on the table: 

“T mast have dropped it in the aati 
I must find —_— 

‘One moment,” interrupted Mrs. Forsyth. 
Pray then explain; I consider 
that I have a right to an explanation; I shall 
; need others, too, for I am much dissatisfied, Miss 
Lindsay ; but, first, we will settle this. Are you 
Miss Grace Mortimer? What is your name— 
what does this mean?” 

“‘It means, madam, simply that the letter is 
mine,’ returned Miss Lindsay, with flashing 
eyes; ‘‘an ample explanation would be easy 
enough, but I have none to give when you 
address me ina tone such asa judge might use 
to a convicted criminal.’’ 

‘You forget to whom you speak,”’ rejoined 
Mrs. Forsyth, trying to keep her voice steady, 
though quite beside herself with anger, for there 
is nothing which pride finds so hard to endure 
as meeting pride equal to its own. ‘In this 
it is not for one of my own 
family—much less a paid dependent—to venture 
to find fault with my words or tone.” 

“Mrs. Forsyth will please to understand that 
I resign my position now and here—that, having 


3 ceased to be her paid dependent, I am free to 


repeat my remark,’’ Miss Lindsay said, with cold 
disdain. 

Sybil, who had been detained by a severe fall 
on the doorstep, reached the half-open door just 


; in time to hear the last words, and, after. waiting 


for an instant in horror and dismay, rushed off 


> at the top of her speed in search of Lyle, in 
’ whose power to set wrong things right she had 


unlimited faith. 

She dashed into the library, where he sat 
writing, and called out: 

“‘Oh, Lyle, Lyle, Miss Lindsay is going—don’t 
let her! It’s all about this letter she cropped— 
I know it’s hers, though it is addressed to Miss 
Grace Mortimer !’’ 

He turned so red, and then so white, that she 
stopped in wonder, as he seized the letter she 
held'up, and read the name. 

«Tell me all about it,”’ he said, presently; and 
Sybil did, clearly enough. 

‘Come see if Miss Lindsay is still in the 
school-room,”’ he added, quickly, as soon as she 
had finished her explanation. 

They hurried thither, hut the apartment was 
empty. The interview between the two ladies 
had ended in Miss Lindsay’s going to her chamber 


} to pack, and leaving Mrs. Forsyth, angry as she 
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still was, with a consciousness that she had put 
herself at a disadvantage by losing her temper ; 
she had not even had the pleasure of discharging 
the governess, 
‘«« Run up to Miss Lindsay, poppet,’’ said Lyle, 
‘‘and ask her to speak with me: for a moment.” 
Away sped Sybil, but speedily returned with a 


message that Miss Lindsay was particularly en- ‘ 
gaged—could not come down under half an hour. ‘ 


“‘She’s packing,” sobbed Sybil; ‘the maids 
are helping her—everybody loves her—don’t let 
her go, Lyle, don’t!” 


Lyle had to calm her and himself as best he ‘ 
might, while he waited, during which time Mrs. ; 


Forsyth and Miss Manners were occupied in the 
drawing-room, some neighbors having called. 
At length, Lyle sent poor Sybil away, comforting 
her as well as he could, and,’ presently, Miss 
Lindsay entered the library, «dressed for 
journey. 

He hurried toward her, holding up the letter, 
and crying: 

‘‘And you are Grace Mortimer! Oh, I wonder’ 
I did not suspect it long ago—I believe now I did! 
I fell in love with my ideal through your letters 
—you were the realization of it when 1 met you! 
I love you—you know it—I wrote that I did, in 
this letter! Only tell me I may hope.” 

She was very pale, but smiled at him through 
her tears as he paused, though she’ did not speak. 

‘Tell me you care,’’ he pleaded, ‘“ only that !”’ 

*¢ You must not ask me now,’’ she said); ‘the 
carriage is at the door—I am going to a friend’s 
in Poughkeepsie—I can’t lose my train.” 

He rushed off, reaching the station almost as 
soon as she did; and the express, fortunately, 
being late, there was time for confessions which 
assured Lyle his happiness. 


3 Everything was easy now to understand, since, 
in the woman who had won his heart, he found 
{the unknown correspondent whose letters had, 
for so many months, given him as much pleasure 
as her graceful poems and touching stories had 
¢ afforded the readers of his paper. 

Matters were pretty well settled during the 
next half-hour. As they turned toward the 
waiting-room, they met Mrs. Forsyth and Miss 
‘Manners face to face, the pair having driven 
‘ down to receive a guest expected by the belated 
é train. 

‘‘You here, Lyle?’ Mrs. Forsyth exclaimed. 
“Of course—I came to see Miss Lindsay off,’ 
‘ he replied, quietly. 

> «6 “A very unnecessary attention,” said his step- 
’ mother, haughtily. 

“T think not,” rejoined he; ‘I fancy you will 
; agree, when I tell you that I have the pleasure of 
3 presenting you to my future wife.” 

: Up came the train and put an abrupt end to 
‘ the embarrassing situation; but Miss Manners’s 
’ face, green with malice and baffled rage, almost 
* consoled Lyle for his temporary separation from 
‘ his treasure. 

Mrs. Forsyth and the spinster quarreled 
irrevocably ; within three months, Lyle married 
Miss Lindsay; and, like a wise woman, the 
stepmother made the best of things. She dis- 
covered that the bride could boast, if she had 
‘ chosen, of a pedigree equal to her own, se she 
‘ comforted herself by talking of that; and the 
‘ young people were so happy, they could afford 
{to treat her Jeniently. 
é 
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As for Sybil, of course, she was jubilant as one 

‘ of the bridesmaids at the wedding, and always 

‘reminded Lyle that it was thanks to her he found 
his wife. 





A SONG IN SUMMER. 





BY GEORGE DAY. 





Tue buds of June are red and white; 
And see: T twine them in your hair, 
That they may nestle in the light 
That heaven and nature mingle there; 
And, like your lips beyond compare, 
Are roses all along our way. 
Why should we ever dream of care, 
If life were all a summer-day ? 


Your voice, that thrills me with delight, 

Has notes of sweetness deep and rare; 
And, like the lily’s petals white, 

The robe of purity you wear, 

And, by your heavenly eyes, I swear 
That, come what would to love dismay, 


T still would hold thee chaste and fair, 
If life were all a summer-day. 


Our day of love would know no night, 
Nor threatening cloud of dark despair; 
No frost of jealousy would blight, 
Or haunting hate our rapture share ; 
But we, with spirits light as air, 
Would live and love from gold to gray, 
Of pain and sorrow unaware, 
Tf life were all a summer-day. 


But clouds sometimes the sky must bear, 
Or winter hold her frosty sway ; 

And life, sweet one, would be less fair, 
If life were all a summer-day. 
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JOSIAH’S POLITICAL AMBITION. 





BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 





Jostan ALLEN is as kind-hearted a man as was § Jonesville, all rousted up with a new idee. He 
ever made. And he loves me with a devotion that, } wanted to be a Senator—a United States Senator. 
though hidden sometimes, like volcanic fires and ; He said ‘‘ he had been approached on the subject.” 
other men’s affection, for their wives, yet it bursts § SaysI: ‘*Who has approached you, Josiah 
out occasionally in spurts and jets of unexpected } Allen?” 
tenderness. ' “ Wal,” he said, ‘“‘it might be a foreign Min- 

Now, only the other day, he gave a flamin’ ; ister, and it might be Uncle Nate Birpy. But, 
proof of that fire, that burns but don’t consume ‘ anyway,” says he, ‘‘I am bound to be Senator. 
him. Josiah Allen, M.C., will probably be wrote on my 

A agent came to our house, and, with the bland 3 letters before another fall. Iam bound to run.” 
and amiable air of that sect, asked me “if I Says I, coldly: ‘* You know you can’t run. 
would buy a eneyclopedy.”’ you are lame as you can be, with the rheumatiz.” 

I was favorable to the idee, but Josiah was sot} Says he: ‘I mean, runnin’ with political legs.” 
aginst it; and the more favorable I talked about At that, I laughed. 
it, the more horror-struck and skeert Josiah; ‘Now, you needn’t laugh,” he said, crosslys 
Allen.. looked. ‘for I do want to be a Senator, Samanthy— 

And, finally, he got behind the agent, and {I want to, like a dog. I want the money there is 
winked at me, and made motions for me to foller } in it, and I want the honor. You know, they 
him.,into, the buttery. He wunk several times } have elected me Path Master agin; but I ain’t 
before I paid any attention to him; but, finally, a-goin’ to accept it. I tell you, when anybody 
the winks grew so vi'lent, and the motions so } gets into political life, ambition rousts up in ’em. 
imperious but clever, that I got up and follered ; Path Master don’t satisfy me—I want to be 
him into the buttery, } Senator. And I ain’t a-goin’ to tackle the job as 

He shut the door, and stood with his. back } some do, and act too good.” 
aginst it, and says he to me, with his voice fairly} «‘No,’’ says I, sternly, ‘there ain’t no danger 
tremblin’ with emotion: of your bein’ too good.” 

“It will throw you, Samanthy. You don’t} ‘No,’ says he: ‘I have laid my plans, and 
want to buy it.” laid ’em: careful. Most men, runnin’ for high 

I could not understand me what he meant. office, are too willin’, too clever; and witnessin’ 

‘* What will throw me, and when?” says I. their campaigns has learnt me deep lessons. 

“Why,” says he, ‘‘ the encyclopedy: you ean’t ; [ am goin’ to act offish. I feel that offishness is 
ride it. How'd I feel, to see you on one of ’em?{ my strong holt, and endearin’ myself to the 
It skeers me to see a boy ride one; and, at your } masses. Educatin’ public sentiment up to lovin’ 
age, and with your rheumatiz, you’d get throwed, } me, and urgin’ me, not to be so offish and to 
and your neck would be broke the very first } obleege ’em by takin’ a office—them is my two 
day,’ says he. ‘If you have got to have some- } strong holts, and they are goin’ to elect me, in 
thing more stylish and new-fangled than the old 3 spite of the old Harry.” 
mare, I’d ruther buy you a philosopher: they Oh! how that oath grated aginst my nerve, 
are easier-goin’ than a encyclopedy, anyway.” } and I says: 

“A philosopher?’ says I, dreamily. “You never would be elected, Josiah Allen. 
*‘Yes; such a ene as Jim Sowerby has got.’’; If they was to hear you swear, every decent 
Says I: ‘You mean a velocipede!”’ man would vote aginst you.” 
‘Yes. And I'll get you one, ruther than have “Oh, yes, I should. Unless the wimmen 
you a-ridin’ round the country on a encyclopedy.” } interfered, unless the wimmen bossed their 
His tender thoughtfulness touched my heart, } husbands at the polls, as they'll do when they 
and I explained to him all about’em. Hethought ; get what they call their rights.’ And he con- 
the encyclopedy was a bicycle. And he bright-‘ tinued, dreamily: ‘There would have to be 
ened up, and didn’t make no objections, after considerable wire-pullin’.” 
this, to my gettin’ one. 3 Where would the wires be?” says I, sternly. 
Wal, (234) very afternoon, he came home from ; “And who would pull ’em?”’ 
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*«Oh, most anywhere,’ 
ily up onto the kitchen ceilin’, as if wires was} 


liable to. be let down anywhere through the } knocked me over. 


plasterin’. 

Says I: ‘Should you have to go to pullin’ 
wires ?”’ 

“© Of course I should,’’ says he. 


‘Wal,’ says I, ‘you may as well make up} of them run clear to Washington. 


your mind, in the first on’t, that I ain’t a-goin’ } 
to give my consent to have you go into anything? 
dangerous; and pullin’ wires sounds like a? 
circus. And I ain’t a-goin’ to have you aan 
formin’ and breakin’ your neck at your age.” 

Says he: ‘I don’t know but my age is as good 
an age to break my neck in as any other. 1} 
never sot any particular age to break my neck } 
in. And you don’t understand it, Samanthy. } 
The wires ain't pulled by the hands; you pull } 
?em with your minds.” 
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I didn’t say nothin’. But now another thought 
struck me so right in the breast that it most 
It ha’nted me all that day 
and all that night. S’posen Josiah Allen would 
be elected! I didn’t really think he would. 
But still I knew strange things took place in 
politicks. Strange men run, and run far. Some 
, And, oh! as 
I meditated on the awfulness of that place as it 
had been depictured to me, I felt that I dast 
not—I dast not—have him go. 

I thought of the powerful blasts of temptation 
that blowed through them broad streets; and 
then I thought of the small size of my partner, 
and the light weight of his bones and principles; 
and I felt that he would, in a moral sense, be 
lifted right up and blowed away—bones, prin- 
ciples, and all. And I trembled. 

At last, this idea knocked so firm aginst the 


“‘Oh, wal,’ says I, brightenin’ up, “you are} door of my heart, that I had to let it in. 


all right, in that case; you won't pull hard 
enough to hurt you any.” 

I knew the size and strength of his mind, jest 
as well as if I had took it out and weighed it. on 
the steelyards. It was not over and above large. 
I knew it, and he knew that I knew it. But he 
knew, also, that my love for him towered up 
like a dromedary, and moved on through life as 
stately as she did—the dromedary. Josiah 
Allen is my choice out of a world full of men. 

But to resoom. Josiah says: ‘‘ Which side 
had I better go on, Samanthy? Would you run 
as a Democrat, as I used to be, or a Stalwart, or 
a Half-Breed, or a Mugwump? Or would you be 
a Moonshiner? I want to be with the side that 
wins. Don’t talk to me, any more, of principles 
in politics.” 

Says I: ‘Josiah Allen, haven’t you any prin- 
ciple? Don’t you know what side you are on?” 

“Wal, yes, I s’pose I know as near as men in 
general. But it is human nater to want to be on 
the side that beats.” 

I rithed, and murmured instinctively : 

“George Washington !”’ 

«George Granny !”’ says he. 

Says I, rithin’: “It is bad enough, Josiah 
Allen, to have you talk about runnin’ for Senator 
and pullin’ wires, and etcetery. But, oh! my 
agony of sole, to think my partner is destitute of } 
principle. I respected you, Josiah, even when 
I didn’t agree with you. But then I thought 
you had principle.” 

‘*T have got as much principle as most political 
men have, and you'll find it out so. Iam goin’ $ 
to work as they all do. But wimmen ain’t got } 
no knack for business; they don’t look out for 


the profits of things as men do.” 
Vou. XC.—12. 





That I must—I must—go to Washington, as a 
forerunner of Josiah. I must go ahead of him, 
and see if he could pass through it with no smell 
of fire on his overcoat, if there was any possi- 
bility of it; and so I went, as I’ve told you, Mr. 
Editor, some months ago. 

Of course, I felt that I must make some pre- 
text about goin’; so I told Josiah I wanted to 
weep over G. Washington’s tomb. 

‘¢What do you want to weep on his tomb for, 
Samanthy, at this late day?” said Josiah. 

Says I: ‘The day of love and gratitude never 
fades into night, Josiah Allen: it shines jest as 
bright onto that tomb as it did in 1800.” 

“Wal, wal,’ he cried, crustily, “go and weep 
onto it, if you want to: but Pll bet half a cent 
you'll cry onto the ice-house, as J’ve hearn of 
other wimmin doin’. Wimmin can’t see onto 
things as men can.” 

‘‘You needn’t worry, Josiah Allen,” says I; 
‘“‘T shall ‘cry at the right time, and on the right 
place. And I think I had better start soon on 
my tower.” 

‘‘ Wal, I'd like to know,” says he, in a injured 
tone, ‘‘ what you calkerlate to do with me, while 
you are gone.” 

“Why,” says I, “I'll have the girl that Ury’s 
engaged to—I’ll have her come and do the chores, 
and work for herself. They are going to be mar- 
ried, before long, and I'll give her some rolls and 
let her spin some yarn for herself. She'll be 
glad to come.” 

«She ain’t no cook. 
as eat her fried cakes.’ 

‘Your partner will fry up two panfuls, before 
she goes, Josiah; and I don’t s’pose I will be 
gone over a week.” 


I'd as lief eat the rolls, 
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“Qh, wal, then I guess I can stand it. But; right out, that we can get votes cheaper, if we 


you had better make some mince-pies, and other 
kinds of pies, and some fruit-cake, and pouud- 
cake, and cookies and tarts and things: it is 
always best to be on the safe side, in vittles.”’ 

So it was agreed on that I should fill three 
cupboard-shelves full of pervisions, to help him 
endure my absence. 

I was some in hopes that he would give up the 
idee of bein’ United States Senator, and I would 
have rest from my tower—for oh! I dreaded the 
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Senators all join in together, and put our feet 
right down, that we won't pay only jest so much 
for a vote. But, as long as one man is willin’ 
to pay high, why, everybody else has got to foller 
suit, and there ain't no ekonomy in it—not @ 


He stopped to take breath, and I said: 
“Wal,” says I, ‘bring in a pail of water— 
it is dinnertime.” 


> He complied with alackrity. And the nice 


job. But, as day by day passed, he grew more 3 tender steak, and mashed potatoes, and lemon- 
. . 2 * : a 5 
and more rampant with the idee. He talked} puddin’, and rich fragrant coffee seemed to soothe 


about it all the time, daytimes; and, in the night, 
1 could hear him murmur to himself: 

«* Honorable Josiah Allen !”’ 

And, once, I see it in his account-book : 


him, as I wanted ’em to. He never uttered a 
word on politics till dinner was over. 
On risin’ from the table—and Josiah eat enough 


; for two—he said he had got to go to Jonesville to 


«Old Sowerby, debtor for two sap-buckets, to 3 get the old mare shod. And I seen, sadly, as he 


Hon. Josiah Allen.”’ 


stood to the lookin’-glass, combin’ out his few 


And he talked to me, sights and sights, what ; hairs, how every by-path his mind sot out on 
great things he was goin’ to do when he got to} led up, gradually, to Washington, D.C. For, as 


Washington, D.C. And I would get wore out 
and say: 

«¢ Wal, you’ll have to get there first—” 

“Oh, you needn’t worry,” he'd break in; 
“I can get there, easy enough. But, of course, 
i shall have to work hard, jest as they all do, 
and my friends, will have to work. And I can 
tell you one thing, Samanthy: When I get to 
be United, States Senator, Uncle Nate Birpy 
shall be promoted to some high and responsible 
place.”’ 

‘‘ Without thinkin’ whether he is fit for it or 
not ?”’ says I. 

“Yes, mem. Without thinkin’ a thing about 
it. Iam bound to help the ones that help me.” 

“You wouldn’t have him examined?” says I. 
«Wouldn't have him asked no questions ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. I'd have him pass a examination, 
jest as aldermen. I'd say to him: ‘ Be you Uncle 
Nate Birpy?’ And he'd say: ‘Yes.’ And then 
I’d ask: ‘How long have you been Uncle Nate 
Birpy?’ And he’d answer; and I'd say: ‘ How 
long do you calkerlate to be Uncle Nate?) And 
he'll tell; and-then I'll say: ‘Enough! see 
you have all the qualertications for office. You 
are admitted.’ ”’ 

I groaned. But he kept on, complacently : 

“T am goin’ to help the ones that elect me, 
sink or swim; and [ calculate to make money 
out of the project—moncy’and honor. And I 


shall do.a big work there. and get my name up— 
there ain’t no doubt of it. Now, there is polit- 


ical ekonomy—lI,shall go in strong for that. 
I shall say right to Congress, the first speech 


I make to it, that there is too much money spent } 


now to hire votes with; and I shall prove it, 


| Says: 


} he stood there, and spoke of the mare’s feet, he 


“The mare is good enough for Jonesville, 
i Samanthy; but, when we get to Washington, we 
$ want somethin’ gayer, more stylish, to ride on. 
I calculate,” says he, pullin’ up his collar, and 
$ drawin’ down his vest, ‘I calculate to dress 
$ gay, and act gay. I lay out to make a show, for 
; once in my life, and put on style. One thing I 
am bound on: I shall drive tantrum.” 
“How?” says I, sternly. 





¢ ‘Why, I shall buy another mare, probable 
¢ some gay-colored one, and hitch it before the old 
$ white mare, and drive tantrum. Mebby,” says 
he, dreamily. ‘I may, at least, set up a coach- 


~~ 


and-four: four-in-hand, they call ’em, down to 
New York. Don’t you think, Samanthy, I would 
look well, drivin’ a four-in-hand? I shall have 
$a dog-cart, too: but I'll be hanged if I should 
think it would be easy ridin’. 





Dog-carts are 
3 stylish, I hear; but our dog is so dumb lazy, 
; you couldn’t get him to go out of a walk, even 
if not inacart. But tantrum I will drive, and 
; mebby, as I said, a four-in-hand.”’ 
I groaned aloud, and says I: 
3 “Yes, I hain’t no doubt that anybody that sees 
, you in Washington will sce tantrums—strange 
} tantrums. But you hain’t got there yet.” 
3 “No, but I most probable shall be, ere long.” 
3 “Ere long,’’ I said to myself. Why, Josiah 
had actually begun to talk like a Senator already 
—in a high-furlutin’ blank-verse sort of a way. 
¢‘*Ere long!’ That was somethin’ new for 
} Josiah Allen. 
“Wal,” says I, in cold axents, “yon will 
Shave to get some tea and sugar, to-day.” 
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He did not demur. But oh! howI see that} “1 think,” says he, firmly, “that it will be a 
immovable sotness of his mind. wretched day for the nation, if she does. Wim- 
‘© Yes, I will get you some. But won’t it be} men is good in their places,” says he, as he come 
handy, Samanthy, to have free trade? I shall; to me to button up his shirtsleeves, and tie his 
go for that, strong. I can tell you it will come } cravat. 
handy, along in the winter, when the hens don’t; ‘They are good in their places,’ he went on. 
lay, and we don’t make any butter to turn off— } « But they can’t have, it ain’t in ’em to have, the 
it will come dretfal handy to jest hitch up the {calm grasp of mind, the deep outlook into the 
old mare, and go to the store, and cume home ; future, that men have. They can’t weigh things 
with a lot of groceries of all kinds, and some?in the firm careful balances of right and 
fresh meat, mebby, ahd perchance some neckties § wrong, and have that deep masterly knowledge 
of different colors.” of national affairs, that we men have. They 
‘Who would pay for em?” says I, sternly; for / hain’t got the hard horse-sense that anybody has 
I didn’t like the idee. } got to have, in order to make money out of the 
«Why, the Government, of course ; isn’t that nation. ‘They would have some sentimental sub- 
what they mean by free trade?”’ ; jects up, of right or wrong, to spend their energies 
I shook my head two or three times back and and their hearts on. Look at our darter Cicely, 
forth, and says: “‘I can’t understand it, Josiah. ; now. She means well. But what would she 
I have heard a good deal about free trade, but I ; make out of votin’? Notacent. But I calculate 
can’t believe that is it.” * 1 can make piles of money—at the same time, I 
“Wal, it is, jest that. Free trade is one of) am straightenin’ out public affairs, and gettin’ 
the prerequisites of a Senator. What would a’’em in good runnin’-order. The nation needs 
man want to be a Senator for, if he couldn’t ’ me.” 
make by it?” “Wal,” says I, wore out, ‘it can have you, 
«Don’t you love your country, Josiah Allen?” ; as far as I am concerned.” 
“Yes, I do; but I don’t love her so well as’ And I was so completely fagged out, that I 
I do myself; it ain’t nateral I should.” turned the subject completely round, as I 
“Surely I read, long ago—was it in the Eng-; s’posed, by askin’ him if he laid out to sell 
lish Reader?” says I, dreamily, ‘‘or where was ’ our apples, this year, where he did last. The 
it?—of patriotism and honor, love of country, and / man’s wife had wrote to me ahead, and wanted 
love of the right.” to know, for they had bought a new dryin’- 
«‘Wal, I calculate I love my country jest as / machine, and wanted to make sure of apples 
well as the next man,” and says he, firmly: ‘I? ahead. 
calculate I can make jest as much out of her, give’ ‘‘ Wal,” says Josiah, drawin’ on his over- 
mea chance. Why, I caleulate to do jest as they > shoes, ‘I shall probable have to use the apples, 
all do. What is the use of startin’ up and bein’ } this fall, to buy votes with.” 
one by yourself? It would look too tarnation; ‘To buy votes?’’ says I, in axents of horror. 
foolish.” “Yes. I wouldn’t: tell it out of the family, 


“[ can understand you without swearin’, ; but you are all in the family, you know; so I'll 
Josiah Allen,” says I. 


tell you. I shan’t have to buy near so many 
‘«¢Tarnation’ ain’t swearin’, nor never was. $ votes as some do, on account of my bein’ so 
I shall probable use that word in Washington, popular. But I shall have to buy some, of 
D. C.,” says he, goin’ into the bed-room for a} course. You know they all do, and I shan’t 
clean shirt. And, as he opened the beauro- ? stand no chance at all, if I don’t.” 
draw, he says: 
“Another thing I shall go in strong for is } to come. 
abolishin’ lots of the beauros. Why, what is the Josiah looked pitiful at me; he loves me de- 
use of any man havin’ more than one beauro? } votedly, but yet his love did not soften the firm 
It is nothin’ but nonsense, clutterin’ up the resolve that was spread over his liniments as he 
house with so many beauros. When wimmen ; went on. 
get to votin’,” says he, sarcastically, “I'll bet; ‘I lay out to get lots of votes with my green 
their first move will be to get ’em back agin. I'll’ apples. It seems to me,” says he, dreamily, ‘as 
bet there ain’t a woman in the land but what’ if I ought to get a vote for a bushel of apples. 
would love to have twenty beauros that they / But there is so much iniquity and cheatin’ 
could run to.” a-goin’ on now in politics, that I may have to give 
“Then you think that wimmen will vote, do’ a bushel and a half, or two bushels. And then 
you, Josiah Allen ?” I shall make up a lot of the smaller ones inte 
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My groans was fearful. But truly worse was 
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hard cider, and use ’em to—to advance the inter- } 


ests of myself and the nation in that way. 
‘‘There is hull loads of men, Uncle Nate says, 


Oem 





“If L don’t do it, I shall appear like a fool. 
'T shall be one by myself.” 
‘““No, you won’t, Josiah Allen; no, you won't. 


he can bring in to vote for me, by the judicious ; If you try to do right, try to do God’s will, you 
use of—wal, it ain’t likely you will approve of } have His army to surround you with an invisible 


it—but I say stimulents are necessary in medi- 
cine, and any doctor will tell you so: hard cider, 
and beer, and whiskey, and so 4th. 


for medicine, why not for votin’—especially } 


when it is to elect me Senator ?”’ 

I riz right up. I grasped holt of his arm. 
Says I, in stern avengin’ axents: 

“Josiah Allen, will you go right against God’s 
commands, and put the cup to your neighbor's 
lips, for your own gain? Do you expect, if you 
do that, you can escape Heaven’s avengin’ 
wrath ?” 

«They ain’t my neighbors. 
bored with ’em.”’ 

Says I, sternly: “If you commit this sin, it 
seems to me that you never can be forgiven.” 

‘Dumb it all, Samanthy, if everybody else 
does so, where will I get my votes?” 

“Go without ’em, Josiah Allen—go down to 
poverty or the tomb; 
Cursed is he that putteth the cup to his neigh- 
bor’s lips.”’ 


I never neigh- 


“I tell you, they ain't my. neighbors; they ? 


” 


live way up to Toad Holler 
«To think,” says I, ‘‘ that a human bein’, to 


say nothin’ of a perfessor, would go to work ; 
deliberately to get a man into a state that is jest ; 
as likely as not to end in a murder, or any crime, ; 


for gain to himself.’ Says I: ‘Think of the : 
different crimes you commit by that one act, 
Josiah Allen. 
that way, put yourself on a equality with disease 
deformity, and hereditary sin. 
reason away, and so are a thief of the deepest } 
dye: for you steal the first rights of his manhood, 
his honor, his patriotism, his duty to God and { 
man. You are a thief of the Government—thief : 
of God and right.” 

I had sort o’ warmed me up. 
excitedly: 

«Then you make this man liable to commit any 
crime. If he murders, you are a murderer. 
he commits suicide, your guilty soul shall cower 
in the presence of Him who said: 
derer shall inherit eternal life.’ 
doom you shall read in those dreadful words.” 

‘*Good landy, Samanthy, do you want to scare 
me to death?” cried Josiah. He quailed and 
shook, and shook and quailed 

“I ‘am only tellin’ you the truth, Josiah 
Allen,’ I answered. “And I should think it 
would scare anybody to death” 


I went on, 


‘No self-mur- 


And, if} 


but never commit this sin. 3 


You make a man a fool, and, in 3 


, you make other folks reel. 
You steal his § 


If : 


It is your own } 


$ wall of strength.” 

‘‘Why,” he cried, lookin’ at me sort 0’ curious, 
iat! hain’t seen you look so sort o’ skairful and 
:riz up, for years, Samanthy.”’ 

“And I hain’t felt so skairt and rosen up,” 
saysI; ‘to think of the brink you was a-standin’ 
on, and jest a-fallin’ off of.” 

Josiah looked quite bad, and he put his hand 

3 on his side and says: 

‘‘My heart beats as if it was a-tryin’ to get 
;out and walk round the room. I do believe I 
have got population of the heart.” 

$ Says I, in a sarcasticker tone than I had used, 
3 and ironickler: 

“That disease that is very common 
’ amongst men, though they ain’t over and above 
3 willin’ to own up to it. 


— 


is a 


Too much population of 
3 the heart has ailed many a man before now, and 
’ wimmen too,” says I, reasonably. 
palpitation.” 


‘‘ But you mean 


} « Wal, I said so, didn’t 1? And it is jest your 
§ skairful talk that has done it.”’ 
‘Wal, if I thought I could convince men as I 
: have you, I would foller up the business stiddy, 
Sof skairin’ folks, and think I was doin’ my 
duty, too,” says I, my emotions roustin’ up 
agin. 

‘‘T should call it a good deal more honorable,”’ 
I went on to say, ‘“‘ more honorable in you to get 
‘ drunk yourseif, and I should think more of you 


” 


$ 


: to see you a-reelin’ round yourself than to see 
I should think it 
$ was your own reel, and you had more right to it 
than to anybody else’s. Oh! tothink I should 
‘ have lived to see my companion a-goin’ against 
; the Scripter, ready to steal or be stole, to manaeite 
down or anything, to buy votes or sell ’em—” 

“Wal, dumb it all, do you want me to ap- 

; pear as awkward as a fool? I have told you, 
more than a dozen times, I have got to do as the 
rest do, if I want to make any show at all in 
politics.”’ 

I said no more, but I riz right up and walked 
Sout of the room, with my head right up in the 
air, and the strings of my head-dress a-floatin’ 
‘out bebind me. And I’ll bet there was indigna- 
em in the float of them strings, and heartache, 

and agony, and—and everything. 

But this was not all. I thought I had con- 
vinced him, and hadn’t. I felt as if I should 
sink, You know that is all a woman can do: to 

3sink. She can’t do anything else in a helpful 
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way. When her beloved companion hangs over 
political abysses, she can't reach out her lovin’ 
hand and help stiddy him. She can’t do nothin’, 
only jest sink. 

And what made it more despairin’ and sinkin’, 
these thoughts come to me as I stood by the 
sink, washin’ my dinner-dishes. 

But anon—I know it was jest anon, for the 


eee eee 


Bhs, Leave it to Samanuthy; she’ll know all about 
as 
And so it was agreed on, that they’d leave it 
to me. 
And he drove the old mare home, almost 
beyond her strength, he was so anxious to have 
it settled. 


water was b’ilin’ hot when I turned it out of} supper, as he come in and atted me about it; 


the kettle, and it scalded my hands unbeknown 
to me, as I washed out my sass-plates—this 
thought gripped holt of me: 

“Josiah Allen’s wife, you must not sink; you 
must keep up. If you have no power to help 
your partner to patriotism and honor, you can, 
if your worst fears are realized, try to keep him 
to home. For, if his acts and words are like 
these in Jonesville, what will they be in Wash- 
ington, D. C., if that place is all it has been de- 
pictered to you? Hold up, Samanthy! Be firm, 
Josiah Allen’s wife! John Rogers! The nine— 
and one of ’em at the breast!’ 

So, by these almost convulsive efforts at calm- 
ness, I grew more calmer, and some composeder. 
Josiah had hitched up and gone; and he come 
home clever and all excited with a new thing. 


; I was jest makin’ some cream-biscuit for 


and a minute is a minute, in makin’ warm biscuit. 

‘You want to make ’em quick, and bake ’em 
quick. My mind was fairly held onto that 
dough, and needed on it; but, instinctively, I 
told him he was in the right on't. 

‘Liberty here in the United States was a 
man; wimmen have no votes, and nothin’ to do 
with it; and, in order to be consistent, Liberty 
ort to be depictered with whiskers, and overcoat, 
aud a standin’ collar.” 

«And spurs,” says Josiah, 

“Wal,” I told him, ‘I wouldn’t be particular 
about the spurs. Instead of the spurs on his 
boots, he might be depictered as settin’ his boot- 
heel onto the respectful petition of fifty thousand 
wimmen, who had ventured to ask him for a 
little mite of what, he was s’posed to have quan- 
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They are buildin’ a new court-house at Jones- 3 tities of—freedom. 
ville, as I must first explain. It is ’most done, “Or,” says I, “he might be depictered as 
and it seemed they had got into a dispute, that ; settin’ on a judgment-seat, and wavin’ off into 
day, about the cupalow. They wanted to have 3 prison an intelligent Christian woman—who had 
the figger of Liberty sculped out on it; and they 3 spent her whole noble useful life in studyin’ the 
had got the man there all ready, and he had $ laws of our nation—for darin’ to think she had 
begun to sculp her as a woman. The Goddess of} as much right, under our Constitution, as the 
Liberty, he called her. But, at the last minute, a{ most ignorant, stupid, even wicked man, one 
dispute had rosen. who would, most likely, sell his franchise for a 
» Some of the leadin’ minds of Jonesville, Uncle ¢ bushel of green apples.” At this, Josiah winced, 
Nate Birpy amongst ’em, insisted on it that ¢and.I went on: “ Yes,’ says I, ‘that will give 
Liberty wuzn’t a woman—he wuz a man. And Liberty jest as imperious and showy a look as 





they wanted him depictered as a man, with 
whiskers, and pantaloons, and a standin’ collar, 
and boots and spurs. Josiah was the one that 
wanted the spurs. 

He said the dispute waxed furious, and he 
says to ’em: 5 


| eee would, and be far more historick and 
symbolical.”’ 

‘“‘Wal,”’ he said, ‘he would mention it to 
em,” and says he, with a contented look : 

“IT told Uncle Nate I knew I was right. I 
$ knew Liberty wasa man. A woman-—ridiculus !”’ 


? 
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BY REV. JOHN KELLY, D.D. 





OF all my Master’s works, I love 
The trees the best of all. 

And, of the trees, the grand old oak, 
That stands so broad and tall. 


“ Be stout and brave, O heart of man,” 
The-old oak to me cries, 


“In faith be firm, and waver not: 
Look upward to the skies!” 


With tow’ring head, with crown of green, 
Old oak, thou standest free. 

O Lord, may I be strong, like it, 
And so be worthy Thee! 
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BY PATIENCE STAPLETON. 





in 3 ‘]’m all alone,” she says, sadly; “rich, and 

“Ts this Colonel Wilson ?’”’ thirty years old. Father died last summer, and 

I was setting on my porch, watching the tide {1 determined to look you up. Mother-used to 
come up. It is a pleasure for a lonely old man } tell me about a quarrel you had when she was 
to set and look at the monotonous coming and } married; but that’s past now, and 1 want you 
going of the water, lapping against the shore. to come and bea father to me. A single good- 
So the years come and go; but the sea is always | looking woman, like me, needs a handsome 
young. There was two of us on my porch— } soldierly old cavalier, like you, to protect her,” 











Cap’en Patten and I. My house was situated } 
the most sightly, and my view of the river the 
furtherest, so the Cap’en set on my porch, on a? 
pleasant afternoon, and often talked to me of his } 
troubles. His place was in a pine-grove—a little } 
clearing ; him and his wife lived alone. Married ; 
over fifty year, had one son—a raskill—who’d 3 
got ’em in debt, and their place was mortgaged, 
and the mortgage was due. The son was dead ; ; 
but the old folks lived on, seeing only the poor- § 
farm ahead. We lived on Westport Island, } 
separated from the mainland by two branches } 
of the Warwenock River. The island’s down in } 
Maine—a fine State, to my thinking, if cold. } 
I b’lieve I like the smell of them Westport pines } 
better’n the orange-groves of Floridy; but I} 
must tell my story: 

I looked up, when addressed, and see the} 
handsomest woman I ever set eyes on. She} 
seemed jest like a goddess. I was sorter familiar { 
with ’em, on account of their being frequent used 
as figureheads for vessels, There was the straight } 


nose, the wide forehead and stern chin, fixed on ; 
. 4 
a strong neck, and big shoulders, for a woman; } 


but not big on this one, for she was taller than } 
most wimmen. Her eyes was long, and blue as } 
the river on a sunny day, and her skin was white 
as the whitecaps when it’s squally. Not much 
red in her cheeks at all; but she seemed healthy 
enough. She wore a gown of some soft woolly 
gray stuff, and a big hat, and walked as proud 
as a queen. : 

“Tt ain't Colonel Wilson, marm,’’ I says, ‘‘ but ; 
Major Wilson: otherwise, you’re right.” 

‘* You've got mother’s eyes,” she says, coming } 
up on the porch, and holding out both her hands. 
‘‘T am Katherine Evans, your niece.’ ; 

I could only say: “ Well, well, wanter know,” 


and hold her firm white hands. She set down ? 
and made herself to home at onct. Took off her : 
hat, and fell to talking of my sister, her father, : 


and her home in Philadelphy. ) 
(240) 


} dying in the town-farm. 
‘ misty then—the sweetest look I ever seen on a 


she said, with a gay little laugh; ‘‘ but we'll talk 
later. [I’m awfully hungry; rowed over from 
Ww ; the narrows are rough, and the tide 
was contrary. I nearly upset.’ 

‘“‘T’m keeping ‘ bachelor’s-hall,’’”’ I said, com- 
pletely took by her: ‘but I'll get up some fried 
cunners, caught this morning, which can’t be 
beat.” 

*T'll go’long and tell marm,” says the Cap’en. 
«She'll be tickled to hear about the lady. Come 
down, after supper, and set with us.” 

This was agreed to; and, him gone, I went in 
to get supper, and she helped me, spry enowgh. 
I didn’t know what to call her, but settled on 
‘“‘miss,’”’ as being appropriate to her single state ; 
but she says: 

‘*No: call me ‘Katherine.’ I don’t look like 
I was ever called ‘ Kitty,’ do 1?” 

‘“*No more,” says I, setting the fish on the 
table, “no more than you could call a ship a 
‘craft.’ My talk is sea-like, there being much 





} navigating going by, all the time.” 


She laughed, and poured out the tea; and 
I made up my mind then I’d follow her to the 
ends of the earth. While she helped me wash 
the dishes—I’m old-maidish, ‘for a man—TI told 
her about the Cap’en, and the raskill that ruined 
him, and how he was being harassed into the 
grave by the thought of losing his home, and 
Her big blue eyes got 


woman’s face. 

‘How much is the mortgage?”’ she asked. 
‘The’ fine old man!” 

“A big sum,” says I: ‘five hundred dollars ; 
as hard for him to get as five thousand. They’ve 
only a pension to live on.” 

She laughed a pretty laugh. 

‘“We'll pay it, Uncle Silas, you and I; and 
send it to him, to console him when you’re gone.” 

‘Won't you miss it?”’ says I, anxious. 

“To my shame,’ she answered, seriously 
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“I've paid more than that for a dog—a Saint 
Bernard. But don’t look shocked, dear; I won’t, 
any more.” 

We went down to the Cap’en’s; and the old 








¢ 





His, room was next to mine, and I heard him 
fussing around, and I smelled the smoke of a 
good cigar. I sort o took note of what he did, 
somehow; and I thinks to myself: ‘You never 


man’s wife was took indeed by Katherine, and 3 looked at me, mister; but you'll stare, pretty 


showed her quaint old china, and the other 
heirlooms she had; and Katherine made her an 
offer for her to sell the furniture, to be delivered 
when they was no more, for five hundred dollars 


$ goon.” 
$ She was ready, and we went to breakfast. 





So I went and knocked at niece’s, door. 
She 
had on a white gown, all fine lace, the day being 
hot, and was lovely in it. We set to the table; 


—which, she said, was little enough for such fine ; and, pretty soon, Mr. John Compton comes in, 


old things, worth almost their weight in gold. 


$and was showed to our table, they seeming to 


They was proud old people, and didn’t want } think that he belonged to our party. I see him 


no help; but was took by this idea, and agreed, 
having no one to leave anything to: so the 
bargain was made, and Katherine wrote ’em out 
a check. 
day, Katherine went and paid the mortgage, and 
sent the papers to the Cap’en, directed in a free 
bold hand, like a man’s. 

“That's the best extravagance I ever had,” 
she says, with a laugh. 


On our way to New York, the next 


‘Don’t you scold me, 
uncle—I feel so happy and good,’ She was 


that way always, and, in all our travels, was the } 


samc—never cross nor vexed, jest perpetual 
suushine. 

Well, last August, we went to Californy. 
Intending to stop in Denver on our way back, 
we went straight on to Salt Lake. 
early Sunday morning: and, while Katherine 
went to her room, I walked into the office, to 
register our names. 


for, everywhere we went, we was stared at, and 
made much of, she being so beautiful. I used to 
joke her about being an old maid. She'd take 
it good-natured, and say she hadu’t met the right 
one. We went toa queer old hotel, with a wide 
tree-shaded piazza—an old house, for a Western 
town. 
though—and a chipper young clerk presided over 
the name-book. ‘There was a lot of travelers 
writing their names, and we formed a line, as 
men always do; but wimmen generally don’t, 


but crowds to get in the same place all to once, ! 


and loses much time to no advantage. Before 
me was a big tall man—-I’m rather short—a fine 
broad-shouldered fellow, with grayish hair, close- 
cropped, He’da long gray mustache, was bronzed 
considerable, and had the mournfulest brown 
eyes L ever seen in a countenance—like he’d lost 
hope, Jong ago. 
like a, gentleman. He wrote his name, got a 
room, and went, away. I read the name: “John 
Compton, Colorado.’ A whole State done for 
him; he didn’t. have no particular town. I writ 


under his name: ‘ Miss Katherine Evans, Phila- ; 


delphia. 


= his.eye on niece, and was surprised. 
; 


We got there ; 


She always got me to do} 
this, and I took much pride in writing ’em plain; } 


The office was low and dark —cool, ; 


He was dressed well, and looked,’ 


Major Silas Wilson, Westport, Maine.” ; emigrant-wagon. 


3 


He 
grew pale, as if he was struck ina heap. As for 
Katherine, I see a shade of red creep into her 

’ cheek, never noting it afore. He didn’t eat 

} much, and soon left. 

‘“‘ Who is he?’’ Katherine asked. 

*«‘ John Compton, of Colorado—so booked,” says 
** You seem to be taken with him.’’ 

‘¢He has a remarkable face,” 

5 

> 


i. 
she said; that 
I went into the office, after breakfast, 
and see him reading, over the name-bock. 
I smiled to myself; I knowed he felt easier 
because ‘‘ Mrs.’ wasn’t tacked onto her name. 

In the afternoon, we drove about the city, and 


was all. 


5 


} then to the fort, to see the soldiers and hear. the 
3 military band play. We passed Mr. John Comp- 
;} ton on horseback, and he rode the best I ever 
>see & man. 

‘A cattleman, probably,’’ says Katherine; 
‘his home, the saddle.”’ 
} After supper, Katherine and I set on the 
> upstairs porch, talking. A red spark gleamed 
; in a far corner of, the porch. It was Mr. Comp- 
, ton, smoking. . I dunno what he heard, or if he 
, listened ; but Katherine did talk beautiful. She 
; went early to bed, after kissing me, and I knowed 
he envied me. 
} .In the morning, Katherine and I visited the 
; Mormon Museum. Mr. Compton was there, look- 
ing around; and, somehow, the man in charge 
of the museum took him as belonging to us. 

‘¢ Your husband, marm—”’ 


says he. 

; “You, mistake, sir,’’ says Compton, turning 
;red; ‘‘this lady and I are not acquainted,” 
; With that, be hurried out. 

Katherine was annoyed, and so we soon left, 
But who should we sce, that night, on the train 
: for Californy, but Compton. He was reading a 
paper, in the, seat in front of us. IL don’t 
} remember how it was;, but, by little acts of 
; politeness, he got.acquainted with us. He pointed 
; out, places of interest along the way, making the 
journey pleasant. enough. 


Ile told us he come 
out West when he was two years old, in an 


His mother set out for Cali- 
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forny, and died on the way, on the plains, in § 
that dreary overland-trip, and was buried where 
she died, he not knowing the spot. 

In ’Frisco, we stopped to the same hotel, and ? 
I smiled to see them names still writ together: 
‘John Compton, Colorado. Miss Katherine } 
Evans, Philadelphia. Major Silas Wilson, West- } 
port, Maine.” 3 

tle wrote a bold hand, without flourish—plain } 
nud strong, like his nature. He knowed ’Frisco } 
so well, that he took us everywhere, and we got } 
to look on him as belonging to our party.” He? 
went through Chinatown with us, and Katlieine | 
held onto his arm; for he was so big, and the 
jabbering cats—them Chinese—scared her. He 
set through an hour or more of their theatre 
with us, the heathens keeping up the awfulest ; 
racket with their gongs and pans—at least, it } 
sounded like pans. He wondered Katherine } 
could stand it; but she only laughed, and said } 
it was very curious. ; 

We took some trips along the coast, he going ? 
along; for he told us he was just traveling for ? 
pleasure; and he took so much of the care off 
me, I never had so pleasant’a journey. When 
Katherine said we would go up the Yosemite, he 
showed us his ticket already bought; so we 
got tickets for the same day. Katherine and he 
engaged the front seat, with the driver. I'd 
rather ride in the next seat, being sleepy when 
staging. She and him talked all the way, till 
I really thought they had nothing left to say. 
The stage-drivers was all took by her, and} 
showed her every politeness. We went to all 
the points of interest together, on horseback ; 
and, when we turned back, rid up over a moun- 
tain to get one more view, coming down on} 
tother side to meet the stage-road, a ride of } 
twenty mile. 

We went to Mariposy, too. I never see any- 
thing like them big trees. They’d growed in; 
that forest thirtyfive hundred years. And what } 
had come up, lived, and died around ’em! You ; 
can’t imagine their height; ten men eer eobe 

; 
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meet their arms around one; we stopped our 
team in the trunk of one. We got out and ; 
walked on a fallen giant, the upside of whose § 
trunk was thirty feet from the ground. They’d } 


ee eee 





harmony is so great, so inspiring, that the 
miserable personality of a man is lost in the 
splendor of the years.” 

Katherine was quiet, watching his face. I 


3 know she wondered what sorrow there was in 


his life, that made him speak that way. While 
we stood under the noblest tree of all—yet 
bruised and burned by those terrible forest-fires 
of that long misty past—a cone come fluttering 
down from high above. A soft summer-wind was 
blowing; blue sky glinted through the feathery 
foliage, high—so high—overhead ; and a golden 
gleam of sunlight fell aslant on Katherine’s 
brown hair. She caught the cone. 

‘‘The tree has sent me a message,” she said. 
‘What has it to tell? Oh, what could it not 
reveal? The tree has whispered its secrets to it. 
I shall always keep this.” 

And yet, when we got in ’ Frisco, I was heartily 
; glad it was over. ‘The scenery was fine, and 
all that,’ I said; “but I’m an old man, and 
I'd have more comfort setting on my porch to 
home, watching the vessels going by, and talking 
to Cap’en Patten, thaa even seeing them big 
trees.” 

“T never had such a lovely trip,” 
Katherine, with enthusiasm ; 


replied 
and I noted how 
uncommon handsome she was getting to be. 

‘‘T didn’t have no Compton of Colorado to 
explain the points of interest to me, in my 
staging,’ says I, slyly: and she actually blushed 
rose-red. 

Compton traveled with us back to Denver. 
He got to be Yeal liv ely, and was the most agree- 
able man I ever met. I couldn’t help but think 
what a match him and Katherine would make. 
I kinder thought he was in love with her—he 
looked at her that way; but her I couldn't make 
out. On the train from Salt Lake to Denver, at 
a way-station, a man come aboard, and asked if 
there was a John Compton on the train. Comp- 
ton said that was his name, and was handed a 
telegram, which he read standing by the car- 
door. I was riding backward, so I see his face, 
which Katherine didn’t: a sort of ashy-white 
come over it. In Denver, we went to the same 
hotel, and he registered first, and I next; and 
I knowed, somehow, it was for the last time. 


names of soldiers and statesmen tacked onto’em; } That telegram meant it, I kinder feared. 


5 


but I didn’t like the idea. Poor human creeturs 
was nowhere, alongside of them old kings of old. 

“I'd like to die here, under these trees,’ } i 
says Compton, looking up to a tall old redwood ; ; 
‘it’s freedom, purity, divinity. One is so far 
from the petty ignobleness of life—lifted into a: 
vastness like the ocean, like remote mountain- 
peaks. This is nature’s grandest mood: 


5 


; When she come out, 


That night, he knocked at the door of our 
parlor. I told him to come in. Katherine was 
in her room, so we set down and talked a time 
about Denver, till she was ready. I thought, 
that I'd never seen her 


looking so well. She had on a trailing blue 


3 gown, of some soft cloth, and white lace over it, 
the $ 


and blue earrings—turquoise, I think—and a big 
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bunch of pale-pink roses on her breast; she’d ; resort of Colorado, some seventyfive' miles from 
have flowers always. I thought she’d dressed { Denver—a pretty little mountain -place, in the 
up a little more than she would for just me; but ; shadow of Pike’s Peak. She liked the idea. So 
I wasn’t sure. She was fond of fine clothes, and we set out, our valises strapped on our saddles, 
they looked so well on her I-never blamed her {sending our trunks down by the railroad. 








at all. We talked of the trip and Denver, and 
then Compton says sadly : 


Katherine looked mighty pretty, in her dark- 
green habit, with her wide hat. We got along 


“‘Miss Evans, I leave Denver early in the } well, the first day: but, the second, we lost our 


morning. I have to go to my ho—my ranch. 


Let me thank you and the major for a beautiful ¢ directed us had told us wrong. 


journey. 
these few weeks have been the happiest in my 
life. My days have been barren of sunshine. 
I shall never forget: you.” 

He took her hand. 

«You will let us hear of you—from you,”’ she 
says. ‘‘ We do not want to say good-bye—rather, 
good-night. We'll meet again.” 

“If you would wish to remember me kindly,” 
he said, hoarsely, ‘‘do not press me. Let me 
go my way; let me remain an acquaintance 
en-route—a fellow-traveler, no more.”’ 


‘“‘As you wish,” she said, coldly, withdrawing ; cattle feeding by the road. 


her hand. ‘‘ Good-bye.” 


Sled to expect. 





ware 





way. There was four roads, and the man who 
It was late in the 


It seems mere words for me to tell you 3 afternoon when we got lost, and we rode on till 


dark, without finding the settlement we'd been 
Katherine grew tired—I could 
see that: besides, she hadn’t been very well for 
a week. So I asked her if we should turn back. 
“No, keep on; the road must lead to some- 
where,”’ she ‘said, almost fretfully. “It is too 
far to go back: my horse is so tired.” She was 
always thoughtful for everything around her. 
The road wound among a lot of low sand-hills, 
some covered with stunted pines; there was dry 
creeks.and deep gulches between the hills, and 
At dark, it grew 
oppressively still; not a sound of bird or insect, 


He shook hands with me, and left us, a deeper } as it is to home in the East, but a quiet dead 


shadow than ever on his face, the melancholy 
deeper in his eyes. 
corridor, late that night; he was very pale still. 


; night, lit by faint stars and fainter moon, with 
I met him in the hotel-} a soothing cooling wind blowing through the 
trees. It was ghostly enough, and I was half 


“Does she hate me now?” he said, bitterly, > scared. I am’ old and feeble—and who could 


stopping me. 


protect that beautiful woman? It was: all a 


There was wild streaks in him, from his early ; strange country to me, and the more dreadful 
training, and he didn’t know how to cover up {-on that account. 


ahurt. lve seen soldiers, in battle, fight when 


they was wounded, as bravely as if a treacherous ; me out of my thinking, ‘is a camp-fire. 


bullet wasn’t torturing ’em. 

“No,” says I; ‘‘of course not. But, don’t 
you see, you act queer. This is your home; we 
have known you quite a while: we don’t under- 
stand why you wish to hide yourself.” 

««Tt is the right way,’’ he muttered. 

«‘But you act,” I went on, ‘as if you had 
done something wrong or disgraceful; it puts us 
in an unpleasant position.” 

«T have made a terrible mistake,’ he said, 
quietly, almost sternly. ‘Rest assured, it was 
no crime—only a mad folly of a dreary time; 
it has brought its punishment. Major, tell her 
I deserve only her pity, not her scorn.” 

Then he vanished. 





Et 
Somenow, after he was gone; our jaunting 
grew tedious. We missed his care and attention, 
and his little thoughtful acts for our comfort. 
Katherine wasn’t looking so well, and was rather 
quiet; so, to please her. I suggested we hire 











‘Beyond that hill,’’ says Katherine, starting 
I see 
the reflection against the sky. We'll go there.” 

When we got there, we found three figures 
around the fire—Injuns, I made out. I thought 
of tomahawks and scalping, war-whoops—all I’d 


¢read of when I was a boy; but Katherine rode 


right up to ’em. I tlien saw there was two 
squaws and a man-Injun. They was cooking a 
rabbit over the fire. A tent, with skins in it, 
was back of ’em; and four or five ponies was 
tethered near-by. 

“We have lost our way. May we share your 
fire?’ says Katherine. 

To my astonishment, the younger squaw— 
rather a good-looking woman—came ‘up to the 
horse and said, in as good grammar as anyone 
uses: ‘Where are you going?” 

“‘To Manitou.”’ 

This is miles out of the way. Your horse is 
tired. Stay, if you want to.”’ 

We got down and unsaddled our horses, 
Katherine fell to talking right away with the 
young squaw; the other was old and wrinkled, 


horses and ride down to Manitou, the summer- {and wouldn’t’ say a word; and the Injun-man 
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only grinned at us. He set wrapped up in} had gone on his pony to meet his father, who 
his blanket, like a wooden figure. We set and} had been out all night, looking for the mother. 
talked to the young squaw a long time after; ‘Their father is an American,” said Miss 
supper, while the old Injuns slept. She told us! Blake. ‘‘'Iwenty years ago, poor and friendless, 
she lived ona ranch ten miles further on, and he fell in with the tribe Winona’s father was 
had a nice home and children. She only come} chief of. She nursed him through a long illness, 
to see her folks once a year; she liked to wander } and he married her when he was well. Settlers 
then, and live as they did. When she was home } often married Injun girls, in the early days. 
at her house, she said, she wore dresses like } Her father is honored by all the pioneers of this 
Katherine. She was not as homely as most; country; for he was always fair and just to 
Injuns; her eyes was brown and pretty. She} them.” 
was mighty took with Katherine, staring at her After breakfast, they pointed out a short-cut 
all the time. to the Manitou road, and we concluded to go, as 
Early as we, woke, the next morning, the 
Iujuns was packed up and ready to go. The “JT can't offer you pay, Winona,” says Kath- 
old ones got on their horses, grunted something } erine, in that sweet way of hers, calling the 
to the young squaw, and was off. She looked ; squaw, as everybody did, by her first-nuame—in 
after them sorter wistful, as they.cavorted off at } fact, we never thought of asking her married- 
a reckless gallop, but never said nothing, } name; ‘you would be hurt.” The squaw drawed 
At her invitation, we went on to her ranch, : herself up proud, ‘ But here’s a bracelet—just 
she riding a pony, man-fashion., The road, at} a toy-thing. It fits your arm; wear it for me. 
first, was through the hills. But, pretty soon, ; See the padlock and the little key? Tl fasten 
we come to an open plain, where there was a3 it for you.” 
creek; beyond this, was farm-buildings; and, She stood, in her green habit, by the horse- 
further on,,a low stone house, one-storied, hid ; block—to which the little boys, very proud to 


our horses were well rested. 
, 
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under cottonwoods and covered with vines. ; help, had led up our horses—and fastened the 
Three pretty boys come running down to meet 3 bracelet on the Injun’s arm, the Injun looking 
us; they was all dark like the mother, but had; shy and pleased, and Miss Blake beaming with 
fine features like Christians: A pale lady, in: smiles, 
black, followed ’em. ‘‘Here’s papa,’’ all at once shouted the littlest 
_ ‘Those are my boys,” says the squaw.; boy. I; looked. -I could have dropped dead. 
“That’s their governess—Miss Blake—coming. j It hit me hard. But her: oh, if we had started 
I hate her; but my husband thinks she does} ten minutes earlier! How well 1 knowed that 
well.’ strong sinewy figure; that splendid head, with 

The boys was sorter shy of their mother, not } the sad eyes; that born rider, who was part of 
kissing her or anything, like, sons oughter do; } his horse, He come up rapid, the child by his 
and the littlest, a chap of eight or so, says: side on the pony. 

“‘Ma, I wish you wouldn’t be Injun. I don’t Katherine looked up suddent, when he was 





love you so.” close. She'd been locking the padlock on that 
She cut at him with her whip, and he ran } pesky bracelet, and hadn’t seen him afore. She 
away, crying. gave.a little cry, and passed her hand over her 


§ 


‘Papa is home,”’ says the eldest boy; ‘‘he got ; forehead, like she was dazed and stunned. 
back. some days ago. Miss Blake sent him word He lifted his hat, then he got off his horse. 
you was gone.” ‘‘Miss Evans, of all people in the world,” he 

The squaw give a fierce look at the pale} said, his voice shaking, ‘you here?” 
woman. But Miss Blake didn’t mind it a mite, He never seen me at all. He was looking at 
but asked us how we come, and was took with }-her with a kind of horror; his face was white 
Katherine, as all are. She was the children’s} and his voice choked. 
second-cousin, she said, and loved them dearly;} She did not answer him. Ina queer hesitating 
she only staid on that account. , voice, she turns to me and says: 

The house was furnished in good style, and } ‘‘ My horse, uncle, please—quick !”’ 
they set us a nice breakfast of chicken:and fruit, ; 
to which the squaw come in, in Christian clothes; } 
but. I must say, she looked worse in ’em than in 3 


I knowed she was going to break down. I ran 
and fetched the animal to the horseblock for her. 
But he pushed me aside. 


her heathen get-up. I guess she belonged to the } ‘‘I will help Miss Evans,” he says, firmly. 
plains.. We didn’t see much of the boys till 3 ‘*My boy told me of last night—of a beautiful 
breakfast ; then two of ’emcome in. The oldest } lady coming home with his mother; that you 
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staid with her and her parents—all. I recog-;{ ever harboring such a. thought. In my heart, I 
nized who you were. I have been searching since } always knew that you were true and noble.”’ 

I came back from California—called by an -old “No, not that. I have only done my duty. 
trouble, the same every year, often lasting } She'gave me my/wealth, in the old days. My 
months, I find you here, fastening a bracelet ; miserable life!’ He almost broke down. ‘I have 
on my wife’s arm.’ He gave a bitter laugh. } tried to make her happy, as | have tried to be a 
‘Now you know my life. I should be happy, 3 faithful steward of her land. We haye lived in 


should I not?” Fong uatil.the old instinct of her race claimed 
Katherine did not answer, but suffered him to} her, and she wandered off with her tribe; three 
help her on her horse. of our children died of exposure in our early 


«You know that woman—that paleface,’”’ now } married life, for she took them with her; then I 
screeched the squaw. She had been watching ; got Miss Blake to guard my little ones, when I 
em eagerly, and come running up. ‘She kept } was away. After her long wandering, she comes 
you away. Ha! I shouldn’t have eome back. 3 back, as, you saw her to-day, a disgrace and sor- 
You keep me from my people. You jail me here, } vow to.us, and a sad spectacle to her bright little 
when you go and make love to her. Oh, yes, she lads. God knows I have tried,’ he went on, 
lost her way, you say. She did not—not. She; brokenly. ‘I shall try to the end. Shut in 
came here for you. I am your wife, though— behind those hills, I will devote my life to her. 
your wife, wife, wife. Do you hear: me?’ her } I will never go out into the world again; you 
voice getting shriller and angrier. ‘You are ; have taught me not to go away.” 
bound to me. You can’t ever have her. We; ‘There’s laws that could be fixed to free you,’ 
Injuns live so long—my grandfather was over a; I said, testily, mounting my horse. ‘If she'd 
hundred. I will live, too. You shall not have } rather be wild, let her; this is a horrible life for 
her. ‘Here: break it off. Break it off, I say. } a gentleman.’ 

It’s hers: the woman’s that you loved—you > «That is unworthy of you, Uncle Wilson,” 
kissed,’ she screamed, furiously, tugging, at the } says Katherine, frowning; ‘‘ she is his wife—the 
bracelet with all her might. It would not come } mother. of his children. Good-bye, little lads,’’ 
off. Like a mad woman, she seized a rock, and ; she called back as we rode off. They waved their 
laid her wrist on the stone horseblock, and beat hats to her., Their father came.after us, on the 
the bracelet, breaking it into a hundred pieces, } bay horse, saying he’d open the gate, When we 
cutting her flesh horribly. The children were ; got to the gate, he had dismounted, and was 
crying pitiful, the biggest boy trying to get his } standing there, his sombrero in bis hand. 

mother away, and Miss’ Blake helping of him. } «That road leads to Manitou,” he said, point- 


«*Mrs. Compton,”’ says Katherine, quickly, ‘I } ing the way. ‘Keep straight on; you cannot 


swear to you, your husband was only an acquaint- > miss it.” 

ance. 1 met him on the train; that was all. I} “Which is the road to Denver?’ asked 

did not know he lived here. Please believe me. } Katherine. 

What can I say to make yon listen? Theres a ‘«That direction. Why.?” 

God above for you, as well.as me. , You believe in} ‘I am not’ going to Manitou,’’ says Katherine, 

him: I dé. I swear, as I hope to meet that God } with quivering lip, her brave self-control leaving 

some day, your husband was only a friend—>} her. ‘Iam sick of travel and, adventure, and— 

hardly that.” , and—of the West.’ She nearly broke down too. 
The squaw listened sullenly. ‘«Come into the },«« I am going home.” 

house,’”’ says Miss Blake, quiet and cold. ‘* Come, ; He come close up to her, and looked up into 

Winona.’’ She seemed to have some mysterious 3 her beautiful face. 

power over the woman, and she led her away.} ‘I have something of yours,’’ he said, tenderly, 

The children looked at us, with tear-wet faces. } taking from his breast a package wrapped in 

I held the little fellow in my lap a minute; be ; silk: “a :part,of a pine-cone that you found, or 

sorter took a holt on me. 3 that came to you from the old tree in Yosemite. 
“T am bitterly sorry this happened,’’ said John } You flung it aside forgotten, I treasure it forever. 

Compton, bravely, looking into my niece’s white } May I keep it?” 

face. “I could not have helped it: It was fate.’ } She was crying bitterly, her face hidden in her 
‘©We came, ourselves; we did not know,” she hands. He reached up, and took one of her 


answered, trembling. ‘‘I am so-glad, though, ; hands in his. 

we did come. I held, fora time, aisuspicion of} ‘It is no sin,” he eried, passionately, “to tell 
you, that you were base and unworthy. I beg; you now, the last moment we shall ever be to- 
your pardon. I want. you to forgive me for} gether—our last meeting on earth—that I—”’ 
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He tried to stop, but’ could not; then he sud- 
denly flung both arms around her—nor did I 
blame hin. ' 

‘I love you, I love you,’”’ he went on, fierce 
and fast, ‘* the noblest woman under the sun, per- 
fect, pure as a lily, tender as an angel. Pity me, 
in my future, chained to my wife, trying to be 
true to her, when your face is ever before me, 
your voice ringing in my ears. God pity me, and 
give me strength to leave you now!” 

«The only one I ever loved, I ever could love,”’ 
she sobbed, bending down her beautiful head to 
his. I turned away. I was crying like a baby. 
That my noble girl should suffer so; that he was 
to be tortured to the end, and all so pitiful, when 
they might have been so happy, being made for 
each other. 'He pushed her away almost roughly, 
jumped on his bay horse, and galloped away. 

We spoke little on our homeward journey. I 
telegraphed for our trunks to be returned, and 
we left for the East as soon as possible. I knew 
by her white face and sleepless eyes what was 
coming. 

When we got to New York, she was down sick, 
and at the point of death. But she got well after 
awhile, and tried to be her old self; but I could 
see the shadow was creeping over her face, and 
the same look he had in his eyes began to deepen 
in hers. All this while, she was active in good 
works, and cheerful, seeming only a little older 
and quieter. 

A year later, she brought me a black-bordered 
letter. ‘It’s from Miss Blake, dear,’’ she said, 
quite calm; ‘‘I have had it a week, but was not 
brave enough to tell you before. He is dead. 
His wife ran away in the spring, as usual, to go 
with her tribe; he followed; the streams were 
swollen by the melting snow from the mountains; 
he tried to ford the creek that her tribe had 
crossed the day before, and was swept under by 
the fierce torrent; he and the bay horse went 
down together in the wild’ seething waters. 
They were found miles below; Miss Blake hardly 
knew him. Ah, those cruel rocks!” 


‘To the end, he was true to her. We might 
a-known he'd a-died like that,’ said I. 

‘So like him,” says Katherine, passing her 
hand over her forehead in that dazed way: ‘so 


noble, so brave. That was a pleasant journey 


we had, dear. We will ask him to call, this 
evening. I do not like to lose sight of him. 
{All sunshine! No, no: all shadow— black 
‘ shadow.”’ 


I looked at her in terror. Was she losing her 
mind, to be so calm, and yet so strange? She 
saw my scared face; and then, forgetful of her- 
self, she thought of me. She knelt down by my 
chair, laying her head on my breast. 

“IT will not die, uncle: I will live, for your 
sake. But—but. my heart is broken. You 
remember the name—John Compton, of Colorado. 
You laughed, and said a whole State was not 
more than enough for him: the whole world 
holds not such a man. ‘Westport, Maine,’ you 
wrote; the fine old captain! Why, that wasn’t 
long ago; such grateful letters he writes. It is 
no time; but all time, to me since then.”’ 

‘‘ Hush, Katherine, hush,’’ I cried, miserably ; 
** for God's sake, be still. Cry, dear child; think 
of him dead, dying so brave. Weep over him. 
Sitting with dry staring eyes, day and night, is 
‘ driving you mad. He didn’t give up, that day, 
‘at the gate: he went back to his duty. Isn’t 
‘ there good work you can do? For my sake, try 
$to be brave. Iam such a feeble old man now, 
{and I shall be all alone.” 

; The wan strained look on her faee faded; she 
? burst into passionate sobbing. I thanked God 
for that; for I knew she was saved. It was not 
¢ right she should’ go mad and die—the most 
’ perfect woman in the world. 

; The poor call her blessed, the sick and sor- 
 rowful wait for her coming; she never spares 
$ herself. Somewhere in the beyond,.I hope she 
‘ will get her reward. It mayn’t be harps nor 
‘ singing, and I can’t reconcile it with Scripture: 
; bat I know her heaven is the love of that true 
‘ honest gentleman—John Compton, of Colorado. 
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Ir you met her in a walk, 

You'd ery, quick: 
“ Her complexion is of chalk, 

Laid on thick.” 

But her rosy cheeks, so bright, 
Are her own; 

For she paints them ev’ry night, 
When alone, 


So the tresses on her head, 
T’ve been toid, 

Were at first a brickdust-red ; 
Now they’re gold! 

How she does it, when and where, 
Who can tell? 

Though so charming and so fair, 
She’s a “sel! ”! 


} 
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ExrizasetH RicuMonpd sat on her windowsill, Gertrude was amazed at the change the years 
with knitted brows and a far-off puzzled look on; had made in the bright blooming girl. But 
her face. Her memory had gone back five years, } she treated her young sister-in-law, nevertheless, 
and five years change twenty to twenty-five, a { as a dependent. 
young fresh girl into a matured and often dis-; ‘Had it not been for my money,” she said to 
appointed woman. Five years ago, Elizabeth ; herself, “Fred would have been ruined by his 
had been a petted, only daughter, enjoying life { father’s failure. Elizabeth is only his half-sister. 
with all her heart, pretty enough to be lovable, ‘It will be enough to offer her a home, without 
bright and saucy with success and admiration. | incurring extra expense by bringing her into 
Even now, she blushed when she thought of Jack } society again.” 

Ainslie, four years older than herself, and of his 3 So Elizabeth became half governess, half com- 
bright kindly brown eyes, the slight brown mus-% panion, at Houghdan; and, when the family 
tache, the well-shaped head covered with brown ? went to the city, for the winter, she remained 
curls, and the almost adoring look with which he } with Mrs. Marston, Gertrude’s invalid aunt. 

had always met her. Ah! life had been such a That winter, a younger daughter of the house— 
happy affair, in those days. Heandshe were not ; Maude—came out; and, when summer returned 
engaged, however: they had not exactly come to { again, the country-seat was full of guests and 
that; and then Jack was called suddenly home, his } gayety. One day, at breakfast, Fred said: 
father having been struck with paralysis. How 3} «« By the bye, I met Ainslie yesterday, and he 
well she remembered the afternoon he came in to } said you had asked him down, Maude.” 

bid her good-bye! Her mother was present, and « Yes,”” answered Maude, with a conscious air. 
also Gertrude, who was Fred’s wife; and all Jack “We talked about it often, in the winter; and 

| 
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could do was to hold her hand close, and look.;I got a note from him, yesterday, saying he 
Not a word was spoken, but Elizabeth fancied she } would be here to-morrow.” 


read a great deal in his eyes. “What Jack Ainslie do you mean?” asked 
After that, came sorrows, fast upon each } Elizabeth, in a very quiet voice. 
other: her father’s sudden death; the losses his } T only know of one Jack Ainslie,” replied 


estate suffered ; the trip to Europe, to see if she } Maude, superciliously. But Elizabeth, ignoring 
and her mother could live there on their dimin- } the rudeness, looked at her brother for an 
ished income; her mother’s lingering illness and } answer. 
death; her utter loneliness in a foreign land, “Why, Jack Ainslie,” he repeated. ‘You 
without friends or money, until Fred came— } used to know him: old Ralph Ainslie’s son— 
Fred, her older brother, who would have been : Godfrey’s brother.” 
poor also, now, if it had not been for a rich wife. } Does his wife come with him?” asked Eliza- 
In all this time, for four wearisome years, not } beth. 
one line or word from Jack. ‘He must have “His wife?’’ cried Maude, indignantly. 
known,” thought Elizabeth, knitting her brows ; ‘‘ What are you thinking of?” 
closer. Yet. she shrank from speaking his name. “Why, he isn’t married,” said Fred. «You 
The steamer was nearly home, indeed, when, under } are thinking of Godfrey, who married old Jeff- 
cover of one night’s darkness, Elizabeth asked 3 reys’s daughter. Jack has never married. He 
about him, with a fast-beating heart and in a } is wedded to his profession, he says. Certainly, 
measured tone, that might have told her secret } no man of his age has such a fine reputation. 
to anyone more interested than her half-brother. } I tell you, it is quite a feather in a girl’s cap to 
«Ainslie? Ainslie?’’ repeated Fred, musing. have any attention from Jack Ainslie. Eh, 
“Oh, yes: he married Jeffreys’s daughter, a few ; Maude?” 
weeks before I left home—a very rich girl.} Maude laughed consciously, while Gertrude 
Gertrude can tell you all about it.” smiled approval. Elizabeth’s untasted breakfast 
A sharp blinding pain—she almost gasped for } was not noticed. All were too full of their own 
breath, but uttered no sound; and Fred never ; concerns to observe that her face was pale and 
guessed her misery. her mouth set. 
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And, now that the meal was over, and the} tone, of the man who sat a few seats away, at 
family dispersed, she sat here, doubled up on her 3 the opposite side of the table. Once, she caught 
windowsill, going over it all. ‘So it was not; his eyes, filled with a curious, half-questioning, 
true,” she was telling herself. ‘He had not } half-seornfiil expression, that brought a rush of 
married; he had been single, all these years. ’ hot color to her cheek, and caused the small head 
Yet he had made no effort to find her out.” $ to elevate itself proudly. It was an old well- 
A bitter, smile curled her lip. ‘He has no; remembered gesture; but the individual who 
interest in poor Miss Richmond,’ she said. } had called it out only frowned heavily for a 
“Perhaps he meant nothing; perhaps I imag-} moment; and, when next Elizabeth looked at 
ined it all,’’ thought poor Elizabeth, with a} him, he was bending toward Maude. and they 
sudden rush of hot color. Then, as her mind } were laughing heartily together. She was thank- 
ran over the short happy days of their acquaint- } ful when the meal was over, and she could get 
ance, touching softly, lovingly, on the few inci- out with the children, into the garden, for their 
dents that stood out clearly, she cried: ‘‘ He—} usual romp. Then came their bedtime, and Mrs. 
he did care; not as much as I did, but still he } Fred had made it understood that Elizabeth was 
did care. But, oh! why do I talk in this way? } to take it upon herself to put the children to 
He has forgotten me, long ago. Elizabeth, don’t} bed. Tired out, the lonely girl at last reached 
make a fool of yourself. Thank God, your life} the parlor again. 
can never be utterly lonely, while there are Jack sat at the piano. Slipping into a chair, 
children and books in the world.” in the shadow of the _ portitres, Elizabeth 

Yet—for such is woman—Elizabeth put up} prepared to listen. She knew his voice of old. 
her hair, the next afternoon, with unusual care, 3 She remembered a time when she used to play 
dressing it high, in the latest fashion, and pulling { his accompaniments. Somehow, she was glad he 
the soft curly locks over her forehead. Her; had not asked Maude to do it to-night. She 
dress was a white one, simply made, which she } wondered if he sang her favorite song now. 
had often worn before; but the pink rosebuds, How well she remembered it! Did he remember 
pinned in the folds of lace at her throat, were; it, too? Jack struck a few deep chords, then 
very becoming. Her cheeks matched the roses, } sang: 
too, in color. 3 “From the desert I come to thee, 
But her hands were as cold as ice, as On my Arab shod with fire, 











carriage. came to the door. Maude passed her ee oS agg 
on the stairs, running quickly down. The young Under thy window I stand, 
girl wore an exquisite white dress, which, by And the midnight hears my cry: 
contrast, made Elizabeth’s look old and messed. Tlove thee! TI love thee! 
She was a vision of youth and loveliness, and be ator tar pan 
¥ Till the sun grows cold, 
the woman’s heart sank as she appreciated the And the stars are old, 
difference between her freshness and her own Aud the leaves of the Judgment-book unfold.” 
disappointed. look. Elizabeth rose, blindly, to leave the room, 
As Elizabeth entered the room, Fred was shak- 3 before the second verse came. How could he be 
ing hands with a man who stood facing the door 3 80 cruel? Her song, her favorite, which she 
—a tall brown well-built man, with keen brown $ had gone over with him so often, in the dear 
eyes, and a large brown mustache, that covered ; happy past; which she had believed he sang 
a pleasant firm mouth, though one with lines of } and meant only for her; and now he sang it 
humor about its corners, nevertheless. Ie looked ; with even more feeling, more passion in his 
straight at Elizabeth; and, as their eyes met, } voice—for Maude. 
a sudden flash of recognition, a sudden widening} Blindly, she stumbled over the folds of the 
of the pupils in his, sent a thrill throngh her: portitre. The song ceased; a strong helping 
heart. But he merely gave her cold hand the: hand assisted her to rise; a voice asked, kindly: 
conventional shake, and bowed, as. Fred said: ; ‘‘T hope you are not hurt?” 
“T believe you know my sister Elizabeth??? ? ‘Not in the least—thank you,’ was her quick 
auswering: ‘I have that pleasure.” ‘cald response, meeting his eyes proudly for a 
This was all. Then followed. a good deal of; minute. Then she begged to be excused, and 
talk and laughter, which did not include Eliza- fled to her room. She could hear the piano up 
beth, whom the family, as..usual, ignored; after} there, and she noted that the second virse of 
which, they adjourned to dinner. It was an} her song was not, sung, that evening. 
ordeal to our poor heroine. She said little, but’ ‘What possessed you to wear your hair up 
noted every movement, every glance, heard every ,» high?” asked Mrs. Fred, the next morning, in 
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an undertone, as Elizabeth came to breakfast. { her so, years ago. She could not answer for a 


“It don’t suit you: it makes you look ten years 
older.” 

Elizabeth colored; for she knew that Jack 
heard every word. She saw his lips curl, 

“I suppose he thinks I look as old as the 
hills,’ she thought, ‘“‘and is laughing at me.” 

Two days passed. Some young people had 
come from the city, and the house. was a gay one. 
Jack appeared to be a prime favorite with all. 
He danced attendance on Maude, while Elizabeth 
stood aside and looked on, and great shadows 


an 


moment. ‘I wish you would,” he went on. 
«You give too much of your time to these young- 
sters. That boy is too heavy for you. Put him 
down.” He raised his arms as he spoke, to take 
the child, but Ernie clung closer. 

‘* Auntie is mine!’ he cried, crossly. ‘Go 
away. She belongs to me!” 

‘‘No, she doesn’t,” with an authority in his 
voice. ‘‘ Perhaps,” daringly, ‘‘she even belongs 
to me!”’ 

An utter silence fell on the small group. 


came under her eyes. Jack scarcely noticed her 3 Elizabeth’s heart beat wildly. A sudden anger 


in any way. He seemed utterly indifferent. 

But, one afternoon, he met her on the stairs, 
alone. She was dressed in some thin black 
material, through which her perfect neck and 
arms gleamed whitely. 

«*You are too sombre,’’ he said, stopping one 
step below her; ‘‘you want a dash of color. 
Allow me—” And he audaciously laid a bunch 
of soft Jacque-roses in the black lace at her 
throat, and was gone before she recovered from 
her astonishment. She made a gesture to throw 
them away, then laid them caressingly against 
her cheek, and pinned them on her dress. 

*«T ama fool,”’ she said to herself: ‘‘I know 
Iam; but I can’t help it. I can’t always make 
myself as cold as ice. Dear roses—does he 
remember how I used to love them?’ And her 
hand went up, and patted the flowers softly. 

She was seldom invited to join the parties made 
up in the house, and did not always accept in- 
vitations when they came. A boating-expedition 
had been arranged, however, aud at the eleventh 
hour one of the number backed out. On this, 
Maude asked her to take the vacant place. Eliza- 
beth was sitting in a low chair in a dark corner 
of the piazza, with Ernest, a little six-year-old, 
in her lap. 

“No, thanks,’’ she said. 

“Oh, you must go,’ said Maude, pettishly. 
«Tt will make thirteen if you don’t; and I have 
a superstition about thirteen. Can’t you change 
your plans? You shall sit on the other side of 
Mr. Ainslie, who sits by me.” 

«What! thought Elizabeth, bitterly, ‘sit and 


J 


i «She is mine, 
? ing his head in Elizabeth’s neck. 


¢ filled her. Had she so plainly shown her foolish 


feelings, that he presumed to say this to her? 


” 


quoth Ernie, presently, bury- 


“Let her decide that,’’ put in Jack, quickly, 
suddenly laying his hand over hers. 

“Do you belong to him, or to me, Elizabeth ?”’ 
he said. There was a smothered passion in his 
voice, that astonished her. <‘‘ For the sake of the 
dear old happy days, answer me.” 

White, trembling, with wide-open brilliant 
eyes, Elizabeth rose. He rose too. They faced 
each other in the dim corner of the piazza. 
Through the open window, they could hear 
Maude’s yoice, singing. ‘‘ Perchance, if we had 
never met, I had been spared this mad regret.” 

“Are you mad, mad ?”’ she asked, breathlessly, 
clasping the child closer. ‘Have you no sense 
of honor to anyone? Remembering the old days 
‘ together, and what came after, I don’t even con- 
‘ sider your question worth an answer.” 

She broke off, and turned to go. But he 
caught her wrist, and drew her close to him. 

“You shall answer me, this time,’ he cried, 
hoarsely. ‘I will not let you go until you do, 
not if every living being in the house come here 
to hear it. Elizabeth, can you look at me with 
your honest eyes, and deny that you once loved 
me? Surely, my darling, you owe me that 
much, after all these years!” 

Alas for Elizabeth! His voice, his touch, were 
stealing her strength from her. 





‘You are cruel,” she said, with quivering lips. 


“You jare not the Jack I knew of old. He 


see every look and thought that once were mine $ would never have forced me to remain with him 


9? 


given to Maude? 
should induce her to go. 
But now Jack himself came up. ‘Can’t we 


Nothing, she determined, {.against;.my will, exposing me to unkind and 


undeserved remarks. Let me go, sir.”’ 
‘Forgive me, if I have been rough or ecruel,”’ 


persuade you?’’ he asked, as he flung himself % he answered, slowly: “1 did not mean to be. 


down on the edge of the piazza-floor beside her 
chair. She could have laid ker hand on his 
head as he sat there. ‘We really want you to 
go,” he- continued. ‘Will you?’ He spoke 


in the low caressing tone that used to move § contempt?” 


¢ But you owe me something, Elizabeth, for the 

silence of all these years. Why did you never 
¢ answer my letter? Why did you treat me then— 
$ why do you treat me now—with this half-concealed 
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«Your letter?’ cried Elizabeth. 

Before he could reply, one of those things 
happened which we can only explain by calling 
them the result of ‘fate.’ Fred appeared at 
one of the French windows, and, seeing Eliza- 
beth, came out on the piazza, as if it was her 
he was looking for—as, in fact, it was. 

‘Oh, there you are, Elizabeth,” he said. 
‘“‘Here is a letter which I found among some 
old papers to-day, in town—it seems, too, to have 
been overlooked for several years. It must have 
come about the time you were starting for 
Europe; and, I suppose, in the hurry and 
trouble, I forgot all about it. I hope it is not of 
any importance—” 

Elizabeth knew the writing, though Fred did 
not, or he would scarcely have given it to her 
there. With a hurried apology to Jack, and 
with trembling fingers, she opened it and read— 
words of warm passionate love and sympathy, 
poured out with reckless prodigality from the 
heart she had doubted and misjudged, ali these 
years. 

‘‘T cannot come to you now,” wrote Jack, five 
years before, ‘for my father’s life is despaired 
of, and Godfrey has not yet reached home; but 
I will. do so as soon as I possibly can, if you will 
only send me one word, my darling, to keep my 
courage up until I see your sweet face again. 
I am sending this to Fred’s care, by a special 
messenger, so as to be sure of your getting it. 
One word is all I ask for now, in your great 
sorrow, until we meet—”’ 

Elizabeth looked up. A single glance showed 
her that Jack had recognized the letter. Fred 
had gone in again, taking his little boy with him ; 
Maude had left, long before: they were alone. 

«Ah, dear God,” cried Jack, coming close to 
her, ‘I see it all: you never got the letter. But 
heaven is just, at last. Do you forgive me?’’ 

He seized her hands, as he spoke, and looked 
appealingly into her eyes. 

Drawing her hands away, Elizabeth deliber- 





tately laid them about his neck, and put her 
pe little head on his shoulder, with a tired 
gesture that was very touching. 

“Jack!” she cried, piteously, with burning 
$ cheeks. ‘You see it all now! Do you forgive 
me ?”” 

‘« But you haven’t answered my question,”’ re- 
plied Jack, as he put his arm around her waist. 
‘Do you belong to me ?”’ 

‘IT do belong to you,’”’ she whispered, shyly. 
“‘T have, all these years, even before that letter 
was written.” 

“My darling!’ cried Jack, and both arms 
held her fast enough now. ‘Then, presently: 
“‘T don’t wonder you have been angry. Yet I 
never imagined you had not received my letter. 
Hence I resented your silence, and kept away 
from you, and even hesitated about coming up 
here, in spite of Maude’s frequent invitations. 
I called you heartless, and tried to forget you. 
I was beginning to think I had succeeded. But 
the first glance at your dear face brought back 
all the old longing.” 

“And your behavior to Maude?” asked 
Elizabeth, withdrawing a little from him at men- 
tion of her name. 

‘‘T wanted to make you jealdts, dear,” he 
answered, drawing her closer. ‘I was mad, 
miserable, most of the time. You were so proud, 
so cold, with all your love. And as for Maude, 
why, now I can tell you a secret. This very 
morning, she accepted Harry Sherrard, whose 
trustee I am, and who came at once to tell me. 
Haven’t you seen how he has worshiped the 
very ground she trod on, ever since he has been 
here? I beg your pardon for my miserable 
attempt at strategy. It is only you I love. I 
never loved any other. My darling, I shall love 
you 








* Till the sun grows cold, 
; And the stars are old, 
} And the leaves of the Judgment-book unfold,’ 


2 
} Does that content you, sweetheart ?”” 
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Lone we lived and loved together, 
Through the sunshine and the storm; 

But you've crossed the silent river, 
Left me weeping here alone. 


Darling, I am ever striving 
To obey our Father's will, 

That, when o’er the chilling water, 
Comes the boatman, pale and still, 


} He will bear me through the portal, 
Just beyond the rolling tide. 

There, all grief will be forgotten: 
Life, and love, and joy abide. 


I will trust the loving Father— 
He will guide my fect aright. . 
We shall know each other, darling, 
Where no clouds obscure the light, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 163. 


CHAPTER XXXII. {can help, it, be entirely separated from them 

Tux old man’s voice was broken and sorrowful. } again.’’ 

Brooks saw, through the shadowy light, that one} Old Mr. Burritt came down the path as Brooks 
hand was lifted to his face, as if to brush the went to the gate to mount his horse. 
pain of tears away. }. ‘My son,” he said, struggling for breath, «I 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hilton; ‘we may as well; couldn’t thank you just now—the thought of 
give up the thought of seeing them here. Still, } seeing her again came on me so suddenly; but 
we can always keep ready for them; the wish;I do thank you—oh, a thousand times. You 
may come to them some day.” ‘ have been: a good son to me, ever since I first 

«Dorothea seems to write as. if she meant it.}saw you. I don't know of another man on 
As for my daughter: Marier, the lovingest and \ earth that I’d rather my Marier had married.” 
most affectionate child a man-ever had, she wants Mrs. Hilton was still sitting in the porch, with 
to come—I am sure, , She’d come, if she could, } both hands uplifted to her face, as if to hide or 
I am sartin. You mosta’t think, Sam Brooks, } force back tears that could no longer be kept 
because we, Mrs. Hilton and I, are a little down- } from her eyes, when he returned from the gate. 
hearted at your coming alone, that we blame ; The old man sat down by her, and drew one of 
anyone—least of all, the best daughter that an ; her hands away, somewhat awkwardly, for he 
old man ever had. Far from it—far from it.” {was not accustomed to much demonstration of 

Brooks arose. He thought, with self-reproach, {the tenderness that made his whole nature so 
how little had been done at any time to make the } lovable. 
kind old farmer happy in his own home, and} «I oughtn’t to have given you time to get into 
how eruelly he had. been’ abandoned when that a crying-spell,’ he said, smoothing her hand 
home was broken up. ' { between his own rough palms; ‘but 1 couldn’t 

*‘ Your ideas of the future, my friend and dear help staying at the gate so long as the huffs of 
father, are far too gloomy. -Your daughter and his horse could be heard, for they sounded like 
the girls may not come to’ you here, for the place } music to me, after what he promised.” 
is more forlorn than I expected to find it; but} “Tam thankful, surprised, miserable, and yet 
you shall see your daughter, and that before }so happy: that is what makes me cry,” said 
many weeks have passed. And you, dear} Mrs. Hilton, and the smile that broke through 
madam, may hope to meet Rue in some more } her tears would have assured the old man, had 
cheerful home than this.” } the light permitted him to see it; for no such 

** No, no,”’ said Mr. Burritt ; ‘nothing can be } smile had ever beamed in ‘those sad eyes, since 
better or more comfortable, if they were only } his remembrance of them. 
here. From the day I was’ born in it, my heart} When Brooks reached the red tavern, where 
has been set on this old house, and I ask God to} he had taken lodging during his stay at the 
bless you for having saved it from these oil-{ crossing, he found Burnside seated in the long 
people, every day of my life.” ‘porch. The latter rose, saying: 

“You have not received much to thank: me! «How du you du, Squire? I’ve been waiting 
for, Mr. Burritt,” said Brooks, with deep feel-* here in the hopes of seeing you, ever since sun- 
ing; “but, after this, my duty shall be better; down. They told me at the post-office that you 
performed. Everything that you have ever loved ‘had rid through the crossing, and was cireum- 
shall be held sacred: not a shingle from this old ; venting the works up the valley: so I jest made 
roof shall ever be torn away, or a foot of the } myself easy, and waited till you'd come along.”’ 
land reserved with it molested—of that you may} Even in the imperfect light, some remarkable 
be certain. As for the rest, both you and Mrs. {change was discernible in the stout mechanic. 
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' Hilton shall see your children, and never, if I { About his neck and over his broad hosom, an 
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expanse of white linen had replaced the red ; looking at the ground, as if he felt like being 
flannel of his working-garments: now and then} buried in it then and there; but I ginerally 
he pulled a silk handkerchief from his pocket, } cherk him up a little by talking about her when 
and, instead of using his shirt-sleeves, wiped his } she was a girl—more than as harnsome as your 
face with it rather ostentatiously, as children are darter Dorothea.’ 

eontinually consulting their first watches. Every- 


$ But Dorothea writes to her grandfather, 
thiug about the man proclaimed that some } I am certain,’ said Brooks, who felt every, word 
important change had come upon him. ; thet escaped the blacksmith as a reproach to his 

‘* Didn’t expect ter find me hanging about the ; family. 
” said Burnside, pulling a chair close to} ‘True enough; but not as Rue writes to her 
his own, and inviting Brooks to occupy it. } mother: weeks and months go by when the ole 
«‘That hasn’t been the way I got my living, when /man don’t get aline. When a letter does come, 
the old shop was all I had ter depend on; but } he is sure to drop in and tell me about it, jest as 
everything has changed at the crossing, since }if his darter Marier—I mean Mrs. Brooks—had 
young Dayton diskivered how much riches there writ it herself; and that builds him up for a 
was lying around loose in the valley up yonder, week, and you wouldn’t think he was failing as 
and most of us has piled in for a share, I } he is.’ 
amongst the first and. foremost. Then things } “Failing? Do you speak of his age or his 
went up with a run, and I could shut up the old } health ?”’ 
shop-winders to-morrow, and live independent} ‘I speak of both, Squire Brooks—both. Bur- 
as a clim in high-water, if I wanted ter—which } ritt is growing older than a man of his: years 
I don’t. Only, now and agin, 1 drop over here } ought ter be—and no wonder; for there ain’t 
to git the news and talk over the ups and downs/no unhealthier spot in this county than’ the 
of the ile-trade, for nobody owes more to it than { valley is now, to say nothing of its dreariness.”’ 
I do.” ; ‘‘Great heavens! and we never thought of 
! this,’ said Brooks, greatly shocked. 
CHAPTER XXXIII. | “Oh, the old man don’t seem to mind it. It 

Brooks seated himself in the chair so hospi- } was allus a healthy place, he says—anyway, his 
tably offered, and very willingly took his share of } father thought so; but my belief is that neither 
the conversation; for he was troubled by what § he nor Mrs. Hilton will stand it much longer. 
he had seen at the old homestead, and wished to} She is gitting thin and weak-looking; besides, 
inform himself of all that related to its inmates. } I can’t see how she is to git along there. The 

‘Been all over the ile-track, I reckon ?”’ said } ile- works have about broke up her school; so 
Burnside, confidentially. ‘‘ Magnificent, ain’t it? } many strange workhands have made people 
New wells a-busting out all over the valley, every ; afraid to send their children up the valley; and, 
fresh spout making your wife richer and richer. ; now that we are building a fust-class academy 
Wonderful! But no one deserves it more than i of eddication at the crossing, her school will be 
she does: Iallus said :she ought to have been a } cut down ter nothing; but she won’t take help— 
queen-bee, and that is jest what sheis. It isa} not a dollar. I’ve tried it, and she won’t—not 
great comfort to old Burritt, when I tell him } even from me—so goodness only knows how she 
that; nothing else cherks him up so much.” to git along.” 

} 
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tavern, 
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“You see Mr. Burritt often, then?” Brooks half arose from his chair, then con- 
“Often? I should think so. There ain’t ; trolled himself, and sat down again. 
hardly a day that he don’t go by our shop, “Burnside,” he said, ‘‘you have been a good 
on his way to the post-office.” friend to this old man and the lady who is so 
‘‘Does he have so many letters, then?’’ } patiently sharing his solitary life. All this shall 
questioned Brooks. be changed. Neither my wife nor myself has 
“Oh, that’s another question. If you eould } been made aware of the things you are telling 
see his face, day after day, as he turns from the { me. I will find a new home for my father-in-law 
office, with his head bent and his steps so heavy, } —one near the daughter he loves so.”’ 
that ’ere question needn’t be asked. Now and | ‘“‘No  wonder,’’ muttered the blacksmith. 
then, he gets a letter for Mrs. Hilton, from Rue; | **Who could help loving her?” 
out it is enough to make your heart ache to see; Brooks did not hear this, but went on: 
the disappointment in his face when he sees the} ‘‘I will make arrangements for their removal, 
handwriting and knows it ain’t for him. At} the moment it is possible; but both these persons 
sich times, he’s sure ter stop at the shop—to rest { are unused to change or traveling. May I depend 
a little, as he says—and there he will sit and sit, {on you for such care and help as may be needful, 
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when his daughter sends for the old man and the 
kind friend who has taken such care of him?” 
“You can depend on me to do anything that 
can help Marier Burritt’s father or Rue Hilton’s 
mother,’’ said Burnside, with hearty enthusiasm. 








have died. Too indignant and self-respectful for 
any further appeal in behalf of the old man, 
he resolved to put into operation a half-formed 
plan that had entered his mind, without sub- 
mitting himself again to the indignity of a scene 
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Brooks gave his hand to the blacksmith— ; so full of insult as that through which he had 
warmly, gratefully. just passed. 

‘‘T shall depend on you, then. Spare neither § Brooks, in his marriage, had undertaken the 
time nor money. My wife will be grieved, if; happiness of others rather than ask it for himself. 
you leave one comfort uncared-for; and I am { He had entered Mr. Burritt’s family a weary and 
sure she will be grateful toa friend like you.’’ ¢ almost hopeless man, separated from his kindred, 

Burnside arose with more dignity than Brooks ; his country, and all the associations of his youth. 
had ever observed in him before. ‘There he had met with something better than 

‘Squire Brooks,’’ he said, laying one hand ; hospitality: that kind old man had extended to 
over the portion of his broad chest occupied { him the abundant sympathy that gave child-like 
by as kind a heart as ever beat in a man’s § tenderness to his own nature. There also had 
bosom, ‘there ain’t a thing on arth that I; been offered to him the love of an ardent. hand- 
wouldn’t do, if it would give pleasure to your } some, and, so far as he could judge, unselfish 
wife, or make that old man happier. Let's girl, whose happiness seemed cast into his hands. 
shake hands on it.” : This man had put his old life behind him, 

Thus Brooks left Hollow Swamp, deeply im- ; whatever that might have been. He had nothing 
pressed by all that he had seen there, and full ‘to surrender, scarcely anything to hope for. 
of self-blame that, in his overwrought sensitive- The solitude of the place satisfied his desire for 
ness, he had abandoned so much authority to { rest. His love for that kindly old man had grown 
his wife, when a sense of justice should have ; to be that of a son; but he lived, through all the 
demanded a husband’s interference. In order { years of his stay at the Hollow Swamp farm, a 
to secure, to the woman he had married, the entire § solitary man, striving to content the aspirations 
control of property to which he had made no 3 of a highly-cultivated mind with his books, and 
claim, he had kept aloof from all interference } in the childhood of his daughter and her friend— 
with her arrangements till common humanity } Rue Hilton—whom she insisted on bringing into 
demanded that, in some way, he should rescue ;% share of his affection, and, so far as her girlish 
that old man from the loneliness that had not ; power went, gave to that lovely child the position 
only broken his spirits, but in an atmosphere of a sister. | 
that was preying upon life. These thoughts had ¢ 
occupied him remorsefully, in his journey to} CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Saratoga, and he entered his apartments at the { ‘Tus room is too lonely and has far less sun- 
hotel resolved to expostulate with his wife, and ‘ shine than is good for a young man brooding 
enter into some arrangement by which the family { under the idea that he is hopelessly ill,” said 
might he again reunited. He had so long con- } Mrs. Boardman, in her kind chatty way, which 
sidered Rue as almost a member of his household, ; had an effect of social sunshine in it. «We 
that a separation between her and his daughter ; must get our friend down to the hotel at the 
would have been, to him, like parting sisters. ;lake. The sight of moving water has a charm 

The resolution he had made—to act promptly, ’ for invalids that nothing can equal. Besides, it 
and, if necessary, with some authority, in this {is one of the most beautiful places in the world, 
matter—made his return one of unusual interest, down there now. That unique little cottage on 
and the greeting with which he was received by ; the face of the bluff is surrounded with a whole 
Dorothea was met with an ardent response of} wilderness of flowers; every one of its rustic 
affection, thrown back upon his heart by a scene 3 balconies overflows with them. I have admis- 
so rudely cruel that it turned a generous im- {sion to the grounds, for the lovely place is for 
pulse into stern determination. Hitherto, pride } sale or to let, and one can wander over it all day 
long, and yet find a new surprise with almost 
every footstep. What do you say to a change of 
residence, Mr. Hurst? It will take you into the 
very nest of poetry, and your friends can see 
you almost every day.” 

Hurst lifted his large star-like eyes with a 
weary expression that changed a little as they 








had secured for him the independence that he 
had given to his wife; but now his sense of jus- 
tice was aroused, and his power of manhood was 
ready to assert itself, perhaps too aggressively. 
With .or without the co-operation of Burritt’s 
daughter, the old man should be brought back 
to the world out of which he seemed almost to 
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fell on Rue Hilton’s face, which seemed abso-; ‘If he had only asked me—if he had only 
lutely to plead with him. The denial he was said one word. But he never did; he never will. 
about to make was turned to hesitation by that } At the farm, it was different. 1 thought then, for 
one look, and he replied languidly, but with some } a little time, that Rue—dear sweet Rue, my one 
appearance of will: friend, who is like a sister—stood between him 

“Tf one could escape the crowds of company; and me. Ah, how angry, how miserable and 
that gather there; but it would be like going back ? wicked that made me! But it did not last; no one 
to all its social temptations.” 2 could be at enmity with that dear girl long. If 

Mrs. Boardman laughed pleasantly. 

“You speak as if this place could hold no 
temptations that may not easily be resisted. Yet 
society finds you out, even here. Now that we 
have led the way, others will follow. Indeed, 
Mrs. Humphrey Vose gave me some sort of a 
message, this morning. I forget its exact words, 
but she seemed to bemoan the ten thousand § 
duties that would not permit her to continue } 
an acquaintance so pleasantly begun.” 

«<The lady is considerate. I could scarcely 


she ever cared for him—and how could she help 
it?—her love for me was the stronger, and that 
for him was buried out ef sight. Now, my 
mother is punishing her for it. She is to be 
turned out of doors, to end her life at Hollow 
Swamp. Never, never! I will go on my knees 
to mother—I will do anything to appease her ; 
but, if Rue must go, I will go with her.” 

These thoughts had occupied Dorothea all 
that day: even when she was striving to talk 
lightly, they were uppermost in her mind, and, 
expect so much kindness,”’ said Hurst, gently, ; in her conversation with Mrs. Boardman, they 
though the tint of a sea-shell rose for an instant 
through the pallor of his face. } 

; 
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conveyed a knowledge of the truth she never 
would have expressed, even to herself, in words. 

«To-morrow or certainly within a day or two, Mrs. Boardman was not a woman to gather the 
Hurst will be able to drive down to the lake with } secrets from a young creature like Dorothea and 
me,’ said Dayton, confidently as if the whole } use them coarsely. She had begun to respect 
thing had been settled. ‘‘I have an idea of taking } the girl and hold her far too talented and gener- 
rooms down there also. It will be a pleasant } ous in her nature for the position her friend Mrs. 
change, especially if we can get access to the} Norris and the Chapperton set were maneuver- 
beautiful grounds Mrs. Boardman speaks of. 
That _ secure us any amount of rest and > and talented girl like that will never develop 
privacy.” the cold-blooded selfishness and graceful false- 

Hurst bent his head, and, for the first time, } hood that gives sovereignty to fashion. She is 


Rue saw a smile light up his features into what} worthy of something higher and better than that 
she deemed wonderful expression. 


a ing to place her in. A warm-hearted, generous, 
b) 


—worthy to become a noble wife, a loving 

Dorothea looked on gravely, and took but little: mother, the head of a powerful man’s house- 
part in the conversation. She had been pain-} hold. That girl is full of petty faults—has every- 
fully wounded by the scene which had taken ; thing to learn; but she is capable of a firm and 
place in her mother’s parlor that morning, and } 


honest love: she does love worthily. 
the remembrance of it lay upon her like a storm- 


; These thoughts occupied Mrs. Boardman 
cloud ; for she knew the will that was opposed to} during the long walk which followed her visit 
hers, and had no hope that it would relent} to Hurst’s lodging, and they were full of 
toward Rue or herself. 3 perplexity. That sensitive regard, which one 

Mrs. Boardman was a keen observer, and} refined woman has for the pride of another, 
had heard enough to comprehend the situation } kept her from even alluding to the subject, with 
in which the poor girl had been placed. The’ Dayton, though she had known him from his 
sympathy and kindness which she had from the ; very childhood, and had at one time been the 
first extended to both her and Rue had won the 3 warmest and best friend that his father had ever 
girl's confidence,.and, in the frankness of her} known. This, perhaps, was all the more reason 
heart, Dorothea betrayed all that it suffered, and’ that she should guard each word as it fell from 
some of the indignation still burning there. But, ; her lips, rather than awaken a thought, in the 
of the deepest and most cruel assault upon her } young man’s mind, of that which was perplexing 
pride, she said nothing. How could she tell of} her own. 
the threat of entire disinheritance that her 
mother had so bitterly made, if she refused to CHAPTER XXXV. 
consider Dayton as a man who was forcing atten- Mrs. Brooks came out of her parlor,.a few 
tion upon her, because of the great wealth to‘ minutes after her husband had left it, with a 
which she would be heiress? } lace scarf flung over her head, and a closed 
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parasol clenched in her hand like a baton. She { springs, ‘‘ you have been disturbed. I know all 
had, even in that tumult of excitement, arranged } the changes in that beautiful countenance too well, 
the lace so that no gleam of the silver threads { my friend, not to have detected that, the moment 
in her hair might be visible; and, though she; you appeared. Perhaps I kuow the cause, too, 
grasped the parasol almost fiercely, had taken and have taken steps to make it harmless. You 





care to. select the most richly-mounted one in 
her possession. 

There was something of her old independence 
in her walk and bearing, as she passed through 
the suite of parlors, greeting no one, but evi- 
dently intent on some particular object, which 
revealed itself when Chapperton placed himself 
at her side. 

«‘T have been waiting so long,’’ he said, with 
a look of bland reproach in his pale-blue eyes; 
*‘but, like all of your lovely sex, the power of 
tormenting only makes you cruel. I would not 
go out, for fear of missing you.” 

She did not reply at once, though his softly- 
spoken words soothed her a little; but opened 
her parasol with a gesture that invited him to 
follow, and went down the steps without check- 
ing her imperious tread, which was like that of 
an animal sharply curbed. 

*«To the springs ?’’ questioned Chapperton. 

“Yes, but I do not care for the waters, this 
morning, or to meet any of the people down 
yonder.” 

«You seem discomposed, troubled. Pray, tell 
me about it,’ said Chapperton, panting for 
breath; for the lady, in the impetuosity of her 
feelings, had urged him out of his usual lounging 
walk. 

She did not answer him at once, but slackened 
her pace, and tried to gather up her thoughts. 

“Surely I need not say that you can have no 
trouble that I shall not feel? It is impossible 
that you cannot understand that. Something 
has happened: I know it, I feel it. Your eyes 
are so beautifully bright—your cheeks have the 
red of a peach; but it is not the glow of. pleasure 
I like to meet. Tell me, unless you wish to make 
others suffer more than yourself.” 








Mrs. Brooks turned down a side street, and 
took a circuitous way toward the park. With 
all her clear sense and indomitable will, she was 
quite unconscious of the influence this man had 
gained over her by his suave manners and 
persuasive tongue. She did not understand that 
this was the devotion he was ready always to: 
pay to wealth in any form in which it presented } 
itself, but felt it as a tribute to her own personal 
charms. He was a man to find out the ruling 
passion of his associates, and use it as a lever 
to his own ambition. 


we 


should trust to your friends a little—at least, to 
one friend, whom I hope you never will doubt.’ 
Here Mr. Chapperton took the gloved hand 


; that lay in the lady’s lap, and pressed it with 


a degree of respectful tenderness that he bad 
never bestowed on it before. 

‘You are too sensitive—quite too sensitive— 
proud generous natures like yours are apt to be; 
but you must not allow this little flurry about 
your daughter to depress you. Mrs. Boardman, 
with her usual fine tact, has prevented it taking 
root. She is always more than a match for Vose, 
who has been driven to her last resource of 
scandal; for she begins to feel how closely your 
beautiful daughter is crowding her out of place.” 

“«My daughter crowding Mrs. Humphrey Vose? 
What does this mean, Mr. Chapperton ?”’ 

‘“‘T am speaking of your daughter’s social 
popularity, which grows with each day, to the 
infinite. disgust of Mrs. Humphrey Vose, whom 
she is sure to supplant before another season 
opens.” 

“«My daughter Dora?’ questioned Mrs. Brooks, 
in a tone of high displeasure. ‘It seems as if 
all Saratoga were going wild about her: as if 
a girl of her age ever could reach the highest 
style of beauty. I declare, it is enough to make 
one sick of society, when it consents to be led 
by a girl who never will be—” 

Here Mrs. Brooks hesitated, and turned crim- 
son under Mr. Chapperton’s admiring gaze. 

“She never can be the perfect specimen of 
beautiful womanhood that we find in her mother. 
I have said this to our set a dozen times, when 
the young lady has veen under discussion. It 
would be far easier for us to substitute the 
mother, with all her beauty unimpaired and the 
wonderful tact she possesses, into the sovereignty 


;of fashion, than to persevere regarding this 


charming but unformed girl. Indeed, since her 
name has been so closely associated with your 
agent Dayton, I begin to see great difficulties in 
regard to her—” 

«‘Dayton and my daughter Dora? What has 
that Hilton creature led her into, more than 
I know of?” exclaimed Mrs. Brooks. ‘The 
artful thing is capable of anything, and blinds 
everyone but me into'thinking her an angel; but 
this day has put an end to it.”’ 

The woman spoke with such bitter intensity 


“Now,” he said, leading her to the most } that it rather startled the man by her side, and 
remote shaded nook in the enclosure beyond the? he said deprecatingly : 
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“IT was not thinking of Miss Hilton or any 
other lady, except your daughter and of that 
young man Dayton, whose attention threatens 
to upset all the plans we have been at so much 
trouble to arrange for her. You see, my dear 
friend, it is quite impossible for our set, powerful 
as it is, to select a leader in the fashionable world, 
however beautiful and highly-connected, who 
gives such encouragement to the agent of a com- 
pany, who has his position to make.” 

“Mr. Dayton is nothing to my daughter or to 
myself, whatever he is or may be,’’ Mrs. Brooks 
exclaimed, with haughty warmth. ‘ He would 
not dare to pretend to anything more than that, 
brazen as he is. -Not two hours ago, I ordered 
Dora to give up all intimacy with him.” 

‘And she consented ?”’ said Chapperton. “I 
am glad to hear that.” 

**T don’t know whether she consented or not ; 
Mr. Brooks didn’t give her a chance. Would 


you believe it, Mr. Chapperton, he insisted that 


this Dayton was to be received in his home as 





“He was so handsome, so picturesque; and he 
; worshiped the very ground I walked on.”’ 
“No wonder,” whispered Chapperton. 
$ ‘Besides, he had picked up a lofty manner 
} and some education in the Old Country: for he 
$ was a foreigner, and that had its infatuation 
for me.” 
i “Ah,” said Chapperton, with a cynical smile, 
be the old story—some traveling-courier or com- 
| snerolsd agent. Style and education are the 
stock-in-trade of such fellows. I detected some- 
thing of this—” 

‘* Besides, I was so young, so full of sympathy, 
and his desolate condition appealed to all that 
was generous in my nature. Then my father— 
my dear old father—was completely under his 

influence; and, with all these combinations 
= me, I consented to accept the adoration 
that scarcely ventured to ask a return, though 
| every look implored it.’’ 


3 ‘So young, so beautiful, and so generously 
} g 


; confiding, yet all this bestowed on a man without 





a dear friend. His home, indeed! I wonder } origin, without the least pretension to so much 


where it was to be found when he came to my 
father’s barnyard for work?” 

All at once, Mrs. Brooks’s face flushed crimson. 
In ber wrath, she had put the aristocratic man 
at her side in possession of a secret which he 
might consider a burning degradation to herself. 
He did give a slight start, but recovered himself. 

‘‘T might have known as much,” he muttered, 
as if communing with his own aristocratic self. 
Then, turning to the lady, he tightened his hold 
on her hand till the diamonds under its glove 
hurt her fingers. 

«<I was aware of this—I felt it. Often have 
I said to myself, nothing but a mésalliance could 
have kept that beautiful, that talented—I beg 
pardon, I scarcely know what I am saying. But, 
if ever a human being was intended for an orna- 
ment to the best society, that woman’s hand is 
in mine. I now comprehend what has so long 
kept her in seclusion.” 

Mrs. Brooks could have struck that caressing 
hand away with her parasol, so bitter was her 
resentment against it for having led her into this 


> loveliness! One might almost hate him for 
; possessing it—not only then, but now, in its 
} perfection. How he must adore you now!” 

“Adore me? Mr. Chapperton, can you imag- 
ine it? Within twentyfour hours, that man bas 
openly trampled on and defied my authority in 
my own household, encouraged the disobedience 
of my daughter, and has even dared to insist on 
a continued residence, in my family, of a person 
who has wound a serpentine influence over him 
which may end in @ separation.” 


PADI ew 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 

CHAPPERTON looked into the woman’s face, that, 
in its stormy expression, threatened more than 
her words had done. An eager gleam came into 
> his pale-blue eyes; his plump disengaged hand 
fell over that which still clasped hers, and a 
sluggish thrill crept through them. 

‘‘Oh, heavens, if that were possible!’ broke 
from him, with a muffled sound, as water runs 
through sand. ‘Once free, once yourself in all 
) respects, a grand future might lie before you. 
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betrayal of what she considered a low marriage, } Then there could be no question of choice, with 
though it had been the pride of her life, at the} beauty, wealth, and the position which these 
Hollow Swamp farm. But:Chapperton held that } essentials command. You, instead of your un- 
hand all the closer, from the effort she made to} formed daughter, might reign supreme in our 
release it; and his voice, when he addressed her, } social world. But that could never be brought 
,was more silken than:ever: about while this low-born man is permitted to 
“Sometime you will tell me how this could? hold authority over you.” 

have happened. Looking in that face, one can Mrs. Brooks was greatly agitated; her face 
hardly believe it possible. There must have } flushed deeply red at first; then, as the drift of 
been something unusually attractive in the man {Chapperton’s speech settled in her mind, it 
who secured so great a sacrifice.” turned coldly white. 
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“You mean—that is, you speak of a thing} ‘Yes, that has been done persistently.’ 


that is quite impossible,’ she said. ‘“ Who is this girl ?”’ 

Chapperton saw that his subtle meaning was “The daughter of a ‘schoolmistress in our 
understood, and went on: neighborhood:” 

“A divorce has never been impossible, my ‘What do you know of this woman’s his- 
dear friend, since bluff King Henry took one in } tory?” 
defiance of the Pope, and made himself arbitra~; ‘‘ Nothing more than that she came into our 


tor of his own fate. ¥n this country, divorces are ; county a short time after my marriage with Mr. 
a farce, compared to that. They can generally } Brooks.” 
be secured on the side where the possession of } “ALY” 
money lies. A man who ¢onsents to live on the} Chapperton uttered this one word with a pro- 
bounty of his wife is always at a disadvantage ; { longed intonation, as: if it contained a world of 
but perhaps this is not the case here. Of ‘ conjecture. 
course, the geutleman we are thinking of took $ «Some friend or acquaintance of your husband, 
care to secure a full share of your possessions?’ in whom he took a brotherly interest, 1 .sup- 
This was said with such insinuating quietness { pose; which explains the rather extraordinary 
that even the shrewd woman harlly recognized } relations that exist between him and this angel- 
the important information she was giving when } gold girl, Wheels within wheels.. I begin to 
she said: ; understand.” 
“No, no; that was offered by my generous old} Mrs. Brooks turned quickly, and her eyes 
father, but Brooks waved it aside, as if he had } opened wide. 
been a prince. There is an old, old house, and} ‘You seem surprised, my friend. Have you 
some waste land around it, that may have been \ never thought of this before? But no: I might 
made over to him afterward, but it amounts to ; have expected it. The lamb-like innocence that 
nothing.” $ suspects nothing often goes with the most brill- 
“Then the wealth—the great bulk of property { iant intellects. Of course, your husband visited 
rests with you?” said Chapperton, with a little § this woman often ?”’ 
burst of exultation which he could not suppress.; ‘‘No; he seldom visited anyone, and, to my 
“Excuse me for speaking so eagerly, but that } knowledge, never entered. her liouse.”* 
simplifies the matter so much that 1 can almost: ‘To your knowledge, of course not ; but there 
congratulate you as a free woman. I wonder } must have been persons better informed, who 
that this man has ever found the courage to con- } can be found at the right time. It is wonderful 
tradict you in anything.” how evidence flows in, where money is plentiful, 
“It is only since we eame here that he has 3 to support any charge, especially in divorce- 
ever attempted anything of the kind; but now—” { cases. One more question: Has this man 
‘‘He has dared’ to contradict you. Pray for- 3 Brooks ever done anything for your support?’’ 
give me, if I ask a few questions that may werat “‘Ever done anything for my support? Of 
like intruding upon your private affairs; but in course not. Have I not told you that the prop- 
my youth I was bred to the law, and may com- erty was all mine ?’’ 
prehend your advantages better than an ordinary i “Still, the law demands that a man shall sup- 
friend. Tell me, has there ever been an act of port his wife, and, if he fails to do that, a strong 
personal unkindness or rade disregard to your- { claim for divorce exists.”’ 
self?” Mrs. Brooks laughed, scornfully. 
Mrs. Brooks lifted her head haughtity. “As if I should ever put in a claim like that!’’ 
‘<7 fiatter myself. Mr. Chapperton, that no j she said. ‘The whole world would laugh at its 
man living would venture so far as that, where I } absurdity.” 
am coucerned.” ‘Still, women worth millions in their own 
«Exactly. I, at least, cannot imagine it; but; right, which a husband had no power to touch, 
the most perfect characters do not always shield ; have been;sustained by the courts in a claim like 
their possessors from the insolence of mercenary } this, and it might strengthen your cause.”’ 
husbands, and, in drawing up a complaint, which “My cause ?’’ repeated Mrs. Brooks, rising. 
I am now doing in fancy, such things count up ; ‘‘As if anything of the kind were likely to hap- 
splendidly. At any rate, he has encouraged a; pen! ‘It seems as if we had been working up a 
spirit of rebellion in your daughter,:through the } romance,” 
wily inftuence of a young girl who has been insid-} “Ah, if you only knew how deeply Iam in- 
ionsly introdueed into your family against your } terested in this romance! It may affect not only 


wishes.’’ } your future, if turned into reality, but that of 
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your daughter and heiress, who wil) not be -so } as I can learn, he has bad little benefit from her 

heavily handicapped by an unequal marriage.” { money. As for Dayton, that proposal. must be 
Again the hot blood rushed into Mrs. Brooks’s } urged on; but how ?’’ 

face, and the lines about her mouth. hardened 

under the furtive glance with which Chapperton 

was regarding her. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Mrs. BoaRDMAN Was @ woman of many social 
‘You speak of Dora as if she were already } resources, and always used them with such appar- 
my heiress; but make sure of this, Mr. Chapper- } ent carelessness that half, her generous impulses 
ton: she must give up this man Dayton, if ever } were received as caprices, She had, during some 
she inherit one dollar of my money.” > time, been conscious ofa stormy atmosphere in 
‘But how can the young lady give you proof} the Brooks family, and adroitly made an effort 
ef her obedience, if Dayton make no proposal ; to save the two girls, in whom her deepest inter- 
and give her no chance to refuse him? It seems; est lay, from its effects. To this end, she was 
to me that the young gentleman is waiting for ‘ seized with a sudden desire to join a party on its 
his chance So long as your husband insists; way to Lake Luzerne, and besought permission 
on giving him countenance, the intimacy of your : of Mrs. Brooks to take Rue Hilton with her, thus 
daughter, which has taken the appearance of ap ‘ securing time for kinder influences to arise in 
engagement already, will be an impediment to? her behalf with Mrs. Brooks, whose cause of 
her success or yours,” ‘resentment against the girl seemed so trivial 
Mrs. Brooks shut her lips firmly together, ‘that it must give way to calmer reflection 
and stood for some moments looking on the; Mrs. Brooks neither gave consent nor refusal 
ground in thoughtful silence Then she moved ; to this request, but accepted Mrs. Boardman’s 
forward, and Chapperton kept by her side, look- ‘ interpretation. of her. silence; and Rue left 
ing now and then anxiously into her face, which $ Saratoga, thankful for the respite that had been 
was clouded with the rapid changes of thought { secured to her. Dorothea liad consented to this 
that had been forced upon her >in a forlorn hope that she might yet influence 
When these two ill-assorted persons took leave ; her mother to a more kindly course of conduct 
of each other, that day, it seemed almost as if § regarding her friend than she had in her anger 
some compact had been made, which could bear } threatened to pursue. 
no direct explanation in words For the first time; In this she met with but little encouragement, 
in her life, Mrs. Brooks began to feel the need ‘ for between the mother and daughter an icy 
of solitude. So many passions had been aroused } barrier of silence had arisen, which no generous 
in her bosom, so many evil ideas crowded into ? effort of the girl could remove. The passionate 
her brain, that they bewildered her, and, once in } and angry discord that had formerly disturbed 





her own room, she gave herself up to their 
dominion. 


Chapperton also went to his small bachelor- 


’ their lives, as flurries of a storm sweep the sky 
‘ and pass away, seemed to have settled into the 
: leaden darkness of a storm. 











chamber in the top of the hotel, and fell into a; Instead of meeting her daughter with a burst 
long train of thought, in which he stopped, now of angry denunciation, as she might have done 
and then, to rub his soft palms together and cast ; before her conversation with Chapperton, she 
congratulatory glances at the mirror that sur ; accepted her advances silently, as if these feelings 
mounted an opposite dressing-table, where his! bad settled down into absolute hatred of her own 
own face was revealed, and seemed to be cheer- } child, whose heart she was almost breaking Her 
ing him with gleeful encouragement ‘time was now devoted to the man whose influ- 
“Two important pomts are already gained. } ence threatened disaster to the whole family. 

She has entire control of the money, and there is; To her father, Dorothea made no appeal, though 
plenty of it I have found that out, of a cer- ; her heart yearned for his sympathy She was 
tainty She is jealous of her daughter. without ; wise enough to comprehend that his interference 
knowing it, and will be glad of any reasonable ? in Rue’s behalf would only deepen the troubled 
excuse for crowding her out of sight As for the . elements that lay around them 

man Brooks, he puzzlesme No courier ever ! Thus left alone, her impetuous. nature was 
had that innate dignity, that assumes nothing, ; thrown back upon» itself; and the poor girl was 
but protects itself with so little effort Who is} given up to a torment of doubt and fear, which 
he, and where did he come from? I+ should ; she could share with ne one 

not care to meet that/man in a contest, but; . Dayton was'down at the lake with his friend 
will he fight, if the woman can be brought to the ; Hurst—not so far off that he could not have 
point? I think not. Certainly not, for, so far t visited her every day, if he desired it; but, 
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anxiously as she watched for him hour after He had tried, in those quiet days, to gather 
hour, he did not come at all, and she reflected in $ resolution to go to Laurel Crossing, and, in the 
bitterness of spirit that there had been no cause} rush and hurry of business, bury hopes and 
for the interdict that ‘had been forced “upon her } regrets in a struggle. for wealth. .. He was a man 
with so many threats. fof strong purpose and persistent ambition, but 

Dayton was, in truth, scarcely less unhappy ; this ‘effort was too much for him; and, in a 
than Dorothea; for, with that slow growth of 3 feverish state of excitement, he went up to the 
love that outlives the tumultuous fancies of youth, } springs, one morning, uncertain in his object, 
he had unconsciously grown to love even her but drawn there by a power more irresistible 
faults, before she had been received with so} than all the force of mind that he could bring 
much favor into his world; but, since then, he ; against it. 
understood well that every round of the social; © In the office of the hotel, he met Mr. Chapper- 
ladder she was climbing lifted her farther and $ ton, who received him with the unusual cordiality 
farther out of reach. Now that he honestly and } of an old friend. 
most sincerely loved Dorothea Brooks, the in-} Dayton had conceived a personal dislike of this 
fluences that had affected him on their first; man, and would gladly have avoided him; but 
acquaintance filled his heart with a sense of Chapperton made this impossible by his first 
repulsion. No worldly estimate of assured wealth } words, which were accompanied by his extended 
occupied his mind regarding this girl, except as } hand. 

a barrier to the love that he might never declare “Ah, Dayton, you are the very man I have 
with self-respect. $been searching for. Where have you been 

When Dorothea was only the daughter of a} hiding, these latter days? It is early yet; 
poor farmer, and in many respects his inferior, } people—our people, I mean—are but just begin- 
he had allowed himself to love her without a} ning to come down. It will be as pleasant 
direct avowal of the passion he had felt, or } waiting in my room as anywhere else. Let me 
asking her to share it. Could he, then, find an ’ show you the way.” 
excuse, even in his own heart, for seeking her } Dayton would gladly have excused himself, 
in marriage when she was the heiress of great 3 but it really was too early for a call anywhere ; 
wealth, and had been so royally accepted by ; thus he found himself in Chapperton’s quarters, 
society among its beautiful women that she had and accepting a téte-d-téte interview with that 
developed into a creature of such rare: loveliness } gentleman without much regard to his own will, 
that his devotion to her seemed like presumption ? } which certainly would not have taken him there. 

Some vague idea of the trouble that had arisen} ‘Take a seat; this chair I find the easiest 
from the association of his name with hers, after } of my little collection.” 
their visit to young Hurst, had reached him, and Here, Chapperton wheeled an easy -chair 
broken up the pleasant drift of life into which he ; directly opposite to the dressing-bureau, and 
was falling, with vague anxiety. In accompanying ; placed himself at a convenient distance, where, 
young Hurst to rooms at the lake, he was banishing ‘ without appearing to observe, he could see each 
himself from her presence, and thus commenced ; change of Dayton’s features in the glass; for 
a serious struggle against the force of a passion } this man never did anything directly, if there 
that threatened to outweigh his own self-respect. was a circuitous way of reaching it. 

Oppressed by these contending feelings, and{ ‘You see that occasions may arise when a 
restless almost as the man who was sharing his { man has to speak out, whether it is agreeable to 
voluntary banishment, Dayton remained with his ; all parties or not,’’ he said, leaning back in his 
friend, silently enduring his burden of doubt { chair and softly stroking his light and rather 
and self-reproach, which would have been all; thin mustache. ‘Asa general thing, I keep out 
the deeper had he known of the pain his absence $ of all social complications; but our intimacy 
gave to the girl he was striving so hard to forget. ; with the Brooks family has taken a form that 
But resolutions are sometimes reed-like against ; will excuse the interference of friends who wish 
the sweep of strong passion, even with the most >to be peacemakers. You see, Dayton, my dear 
resolute. After two or three days, the com- ¢ fellow, some of us old-stagers have taken it into 
parative solitude of his new abode became‘ our heads that you are standing in the way of 
intolerable to the young man. He longed for’ o little arrangement we were making in regard 
action—for some power of sacrifice, for anything < to the young lady, without the faintest proba- 
that could appease the longing for a sight of one : bility of benefiting yourself. It is to convince 
face that was haunting him ‘always with its } you of this that I have invited this interview.” 
bright and changeful beauty. [To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EBMILY H., MAY. 


No. 1—Is a new and stylish costume for a 
young lady, of plain and figured China silk, fou- 
lard, or cashmere. The underskirt is of the plain 
material, and is simply tucked—eighteen tucks, 
an inch and a half deep, made to touch each 
other. 
tiny knife-plaited frill, put in the hem. 


or a short postilion, as the taste may decide. 
A full Fedora vest ornaments the front, starting 
from the high standing collar, gathered again at 
the waist-line, then spreading out fan-shape to 
within an inch of the end of the basque. Tight 


The edge of the skirt is lengthened by a } coat-sleeves, with a full cuff and plaited ruffle of 


The the plain material. ‘en yards of plain and eight 


overskirt and bodice are of the figured material. } yards of figured goods of double-fuld cashmere 





China silk or foulard will 


Our model calls for a blue ground with pink : wal be required. 


require more. 
No.,2—Is a,new model for making up, a striped 


roses. The overskirt is only a plain round 

skirt, three yards wide, and it is. simply caught } 

up high on. both. sides, forming thus. an apron-} material, either in silk or woolen goods. The 

front much plaited, and a very bouffant back- 3 skirt is laid in-deep kilt-plaits all around, the 

drapery,,, The corsage is a plain basque, with } dark stripe being laid under, , The apron-front 

cut-off points in front—plain point in the back,’ is of plain material, very long in front, and 
(260) 
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plaited up each side. On'the left side, ornament Nos. 4 and 5.—We give the back view of what 
by long loops-and-ends of gros-grain or velvet; is called the ‘‘Early English bodice,” also a 
ribbon, as seen in illustration. The back of the } bodice with: yoke—both pretty styles for simple 
kilted skirt is arranged to full gracefully over the } house-dresses. The English bodice is pointed, 
large bustle, being made to fit nicely to the} cut square in the neck, having a top and sleeves 
pointed waist. ‘The corsage is also pointed in 
front, made of the plain material. Cuffs and 
collar of the stripe. Plain tight coat-sleeves. } 
Small crocheted or fancy buttons fasten the cor- 
sage. Ten to twelve yards of stripe, four yards 
of plain, double-fold, will be required ; two dozen 








of plain material, the rest of the dress being 
spotted or figured. The yoke-bodice has a top 
{of figured material and a gathered bodice of 
} plain, the skirt being also plain. Both these 
patterns are suitable for light woolen stuffs, or 
; foulard silks, or cottons, for house-use, particu- 


No. 3. 


small buttons, three yards of ribbon, three inches 
wide. 

No. 3—Is a plain house-dress for a young girl, 
made of cashmere, or camel’s-hair cloth, or home- 
spun. The underskirt is perfectly plain, save 
for two double box-plaits exactly in front. The 
overdress begins in front, forming paniers at the 
sides, and may be either much bunched up at the 
back or, let fall in straight folds over a well-set 
tournure. The simple plain waist has a pointed 
peasant-waistband, made of velvet to match, 
pointed back and front alike; it fastens under } larly for young girls, or any slight figure—some 
the arm. High standing collar and cuffs of vel-} girls being so thin that a full bodice is a great 
vet complete the costume. Small buttons, Ten‘ improvement to their appearance. 
yards of double-fold goods, one yard of velvet,; No, 6—Is a visite for a young lady, of black or 
two dozen small velvet buttons, will be required. } colored silk, grenadine, velvet, or plush, as the 
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need of the wearer may decide. It is cut with § No. 7.—A pretty paletot for a girl, made of 
dolman sleeves, long tab ends; its only garni- ; flannel or light cloth. A waist to fit loosely, 
ture being flots of velvet ribbon at the neck, on { with a plaited skirt all around. In the back, 


; 
3 





three double box-plaits are laid, the front in 
paine~ -plaits. A hood lined with surah, laid in 
fine plaits down the middle. The cuffs, collar, 





No. 6. 


the sleeves and tabs. A high velvet collar 
finishes this wrap at the throat. We have given 

a similar pattern on a previous Supplement, 
except that it had a hood, and the garniture was 
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different. The same ‘pattern will serve for this { waistband, and hood are of plush or velvet. 
visite, but the difference in trimming makes; Large fancy buttons close the waist and skirt 
quite a different-looking wrap. tin front. 
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No. 8.—Paletot, for a little 
bey of four to six years, made 
of diagonal serge. Cuffs, waist- 
band, revers of hood and collar 
are all of seal plush, the paletot 
of seal-brown serge. ‘The illus- 
tration shows how it is to be 
made. 

No. 9—Is a costume with a 
tunic-blouse, for a girl of eleven 
or twelve years. The skirt, 
yoke, and cuffs are of velvet or 
velveteen. The skirt has one 
wide box-plait in front, and the 
back is kilted. The over-tunic 
in our model is of lace étamine, 
but plain cashmere or camel’s- 
hair would be equally pretty 
and more serviceable. The 
front is gathered at the yoke, 
































































"No. 10. 


and again in a bunch of three rows at the waist-} same; and the jacket is finished in the same 
line: the back in the same manner. The front} manner. The blotse-vest, which is to be worn 
of the tunic is looped up high at the sides: the for more dressy occasions, is of fine white flannel. 
back looped to form long loops like a sash. } There is a box-plait down the centre, with a row 


No. 10—Gives the complete costume for a little } of brier-stitching in dark-blue silk. 


The deep 


boy of four to six years. It consists of jacket, : collar shown on the jacket is also of white flan- 
pants, vest, and blouse-vest. It is made of navy-; nel, made to match, ‘when the blouse-vest is worn. 
blue serge or flannel. The short pants are; A linen collar, for ordinary wear, of the same 
stitched on the edge, also the little vest of the‘ shape, is used with the dark vest. 








WALL-POCKET FOR STUDY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The materials are red plush, old brocade, red 
ground, with flowers, gold and red galloon. The 
deep pocket is lined with gold-colored satin. 
At the top, there is a box-plait, fastened with 
a strap and button. This may also serve for } 
a model for atraveling-bag. Then make the 
outside of oatmeal or other strong cloth, and line 
within with cretonne, trimmed with merino, 
cashmere, or worsted braid. It is the size of 
double the length of any box used in traveling, 
is then folded, as in the engraving, one-half 
being turned back. This has a narrower border. ’ 
The upper part has plaits, fastened by strap and. } 
two buttons, same as the wall-pocket. The use’ 
is for a hanging linen-bag in a bed-room, or for } 
inserting odds-and-ends. The two divisions of ¢ 
the bag, when closed, are buttoned together. 



























































































THE PRINCESS BODICE, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY, 





We give, this month, for our “full dress-pat- 
tern,’ the newest thing out fora bodice. It is 
called “The Princess,’ and very properly: for 
it is exceedingly stylish. Folded in with the 
number is a Supplement, with the different pieces 
of the bodice, given full size. These are six in 
number, viz: 


RRA RRR eens? 





Har or Front. 
Suve- Front. 
Har oF Baoxk. 
Swwe- Back. 
Ener oF Bopice. 
. SLEEVE. 

The letters and notches show how the pieces ; 
are joined, The piece for the edge of the hodice } 
is made entirely of the brocade; also the cuffs, ; 
collar, and rever. ; 

Make the bodice of plain velvet, and trim with $ 
brocade. Or it may be of the material of the 
dress, trimmed with brocade or jet passementerie. ? 

We also give, on the Supplement, a new design $ 
for a splasher, to be done in outline-stitch. 
‘‘Peterson’’ is the only magazine that gives these 
original large-sized designs, 
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TIDY IN JAVA CANVAS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEHRAVER,. 





In the front of the number, we give, printed { certainly very effective, and is nlso easily made. 
in colors, another design for a tidy in Java} Tle same design, we may add, can be done in 
canyas. Of all the designs we give, we find these } crochet, if preferred, as anyone accustomed to 
among _ most pepular. A Java-eanvas tidy is { crocheting can see. No instructions are required. 
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DESIGNS FOR SNOWFLAKE EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Snowflakes and ice-flowers supply a variety ; 
of beautiful star-shaped designs, which, in an 
enlarged size, can be utilized for embroidering ; 
mats, d’oyleys, etc., etc. They can be done in} and feather stitch being employed for the pur- 
colored silk, crewel, or cotton, on satin, plush,$ pose, and French knots being put in where 
velvet, cloth, and linen materials: stem, satin, § required. 








POUCH FOR TOBACCO. 





BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 





As long as gentlemen use tobacco—as long as } 
they smoke pipes—tobacco-pouches will oot 
pretty gifts from a wife, sister, daughter, or 
sweetheart. 

This pouch is made of chamois-leather, and 
ornamented with a simple pattern done in colored 
silk and gold thread. The bag is set into a 
circular bottom-piece. Eyelet-holes are worked 
at the top, for the strings to pass through. The 
ornamentation may be varied in innumerable 
ways. Some work monograms and devices of 
pipes, etc., besides the tiny border all around. ; 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Is a Weppinc-Ring Necessary ?—A fair correspondent ° 
asks us if the story is true, that there was some hesitation, 
at first, as to using a wedding-ring when the President was ° 


married, We believe there is this foundation for it: that 
the clergyman who officiated said it was not necessary ; 
that he sometimes used a ring, and, at other times, not; 
and finally left it to the President to decide, who left it to 


the bride, of course: who, in turn, naturally determined 
on a ring. 


In one sense, the clergyman was right. There is no law, > 
in any State of the Union, making the use of a ring, in } 
But ° 


marriage, necessary to the validity of that marriage. 
uw very ancient custom has given it, nevertheless, great 
importance. In some churches, the service directly refers 


to it; and the ministers of such churches, we suppose, } 


would not perform the ceremony if the ring were omitted. 


That is how the question stands as to the ring. But, while , 
we are on this subject, it may be as well for us to say a ‘ 
word about other marriage-customs, which may interest , 
not only our fair correspondent, but our readers generally. ; 

Let us begin with the wife’s taking the husband’s name, ° 
This practice is derived from the ancient « 


in marriage. 
Romans, whose wives were called Julia, or Octavia, or 
Romola, of So-and-so, the So-and-so being the husband’s 


name, instead of her own surname. We follow this, except | 


in the use of the word “of.” Again, the honeymoon, 
during which the bridegroom keeps the wife away from 
her friends and relatives, may be traced to the marriage 
by capture, or lifting the bride over the doorstep, which 
still prevails in many countries. Hence, also, the slipper 
thrown after the departing bride and bridegroom, now 
supposed to be for “good-luck,” but originating in a 
pretense of mock-auger at the capture and carrying-away 
of the bride. 

The bride-cake, without which a wedding would scarcely 
be a wedding, and which should invariably be cut by the 
bride, may be traced back to the old Roman form of mar- 
riage by eating a loaf of bread together, and which was 
called marriage by confarreation, or sharing the corn to- 
gether—or, as we would now say, “breaking bread,” “fer” 
being the old Latin word for “corn.” } This form, by-the-bye, 
was jealously restricted to patricians, and, being of the 
nature of a religious ceremony, was held to be indissoluble. 
Certain offices in ancient Rome could only be held by those 
born of parents who had been married by confarreation. 
The bridesmaids and groomsmen, also, have their origin 
in the ten witnesses who were necessary toa Roman wed- 
ding. ; 

This brings us back to the question of the ring. We get 
the use of the ring, in marriage, from the Romans, It is 
generally held that it was used asa sign of the subjection 
of the wife. But other critics, more chivalrous, main- 
tain that the Roman bridegroom gave to his bride, in 
marriage, the ring by way of pledge, which she at once 
placed on her fourth finger, in the belief that, between it 
and the heart, a communication existed by means of a 
nerve running from one to theother. That a ring should 
be given at all, in marriage, is more probably owing to the 
ancient practice of using @ ring as a seal, the delivery of 
which, to any person, at once bestowed upon him or her 
the power that the giver lilmself possessed. Therefore it is 


that the =“ when he places the ring on his bride’s 
(266) 


} finger, says: “ With this ring, I thee wed, . . . and, with 
all my worldly goods, I thee endow.” This explanation 
> we consider, on the whole, more rational than either of the 
others, 

We have said that throwing the slipper originated 
in a preterise of mock-anger at the capture of the bride. 
2 Originally, wives were always stolen: as they are to this 
, day, among some savage tribes, Afterward, they were 
’ bought from the father, as Jacob really bought Leah and 
3 Rachel, each by seven years’ service, It remained for 
Christianity to raise the position of woman; though, even 
before Christianity, the Teutonic tribes, especially the 
¢ Scandinavian branches, practically acknowledged the 
equality of women, 


Carryine It Too Far.—The custodian of the Vienna 
‘ Museum, Herr Von Falke, thinks that the Japanese craze 
is being carried too far; and, as he is a competent judge on 
the subject, the reasons he gives are worthy of considera- 
tion. He says, for example, that, “in spite of the unsur- 
passable technical finish of Japanese art, its essence is that 
of caricature. Figures and drawings of Japanese men and 
: women, even of trees and ships, are not always intended to 
> be representations of real types, but are more or less con- 
: sciously distorted.” This is very true. The right way is to 
» follow Japanese art where it is meritorious, while avoiding 
3 its eccentricities and exaggerations. The notion which some 
> writers on art have, that European and American art should 
‘ give up..its individuality and blindly. follow Japanese, is 
‘ altogether wrong 

Sitx or Woonen Garments.—In washing such gar- 
ments, warm: soapsuds—not hot—should be used. The 
3 garment should be soaked in this tepid bath, and handled 
$ as little as possible, A little ammonia may be put in the 
> water. Soap should never be rubbed on nice wool or silk 
3 garments. They should be rinsed in clear water of the 
2 Same temperature as the suds, and this water should be 
3 squeezed out without wringing When drying, the article 
H should be hung up at full length, and should be perfectly 
; dry before it is ironed; many laundresses object to ironing 
3 such garments,at all, preferring to stretch them into proper 

size and smoothness, 


~~ 


3 
Tue ARTICLE BY “JostIAH ALLEN’s Wire,” in this num- 
3 ber, was furnished to us originally in manuscript, quite 
’ twelve months ago, and announced for this year, Hence 
$ we print it, thongh meantime it has been incorporated 
¢ into a book by its author, with other sketches. We 
; make this statement in justice to all parties, 

2 —_— 

§ Ir 1s Nort Too Earty To Beern to talk to friends and 
2 neighbors about subscribing for, “Peterson” for 1887. If 
3 they do not wish to be “taken in” by second-rate affairs, 
7 is the magazine to subscribe for. 

5 
$ 


DaiLy ABLUTIONS, especially in summer, are necessary for 
: health and comfort alike. When a bath-tub is not acces- 
2 sible, a pint of warm water, as Miss Nightingale has said, 
) and a bit of soap, will give a bath quite sufficient. 
’ Back Numbers Can Auways Be Hap by writing to us, 
s and enclosing eighteen cents a number, So, if your news- 


‘ agent says he can’t supply you, write to us at once, 
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tr Is Never Too Lats To Get Up Civss for this maga- ; 
zine, or to subscribe for a single copy. Now is a good time } 
ts subscribe, especially for those who do not wish back 
nmambers, as a uew volume began with the July number. 
But back numbers can always be had, when persons prefer } 
to begin with January. No magazine offers such fine 
premiums, or such low terms, to clubs. For example: 

Three copies for $4.50, with the large engraving, “Angel ; 
of Paradise,” or “ Forget-Me-Not”’ Album, for premium. 

Four copies for $6.50, with an extra copy of the magazine 
for oue year for premium. 

Five copies for $8.00, with both an extra copy of the 
magazine for one year for premium, and either “The 
Angel of Paradise” or “ Forget-Me-Not” in addition. 

But see the Prospectus on the second page of cover. ‘ 
Specimens sent gratis, if written for in good faith, by those 
wishing to subscribe or get up clubs, 

Now is the time for summer reading. Show this to your 
frieuds, aud induce them to subscribe. 
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WEDDING-PRESENTS OVERDONE.—A movement is being 
made, in fashionable circles, against excessive wedding- 
gifts. Unquestionably the thing has been overdone. Not 
enly has it come to be considered that very valuable pres- 
ents are to be given, but the number of those who are } 
expected to contribute has been greatly increased. What 

5 


eught to be a pleasure has, in consequence, come to be a } 
burden. Now, a wedding-gift, in the true sense, is valu- } 
able only because of the good-feeling it represents. A } 
trifle from an old friend is better than diamonds from a i 
stranger. We think decidedly that wedding-presents ; 
should be confined to the intimates of the bride, and 
that they should not be too costly, and never pretentious. ; 
We hope the reform, so happily inaugurated, will be a 
success. 


“Don't Be Greepy.”—Our steel-engraving tells its own 
estury. Chanticleer, who has no right in the matter what- 
ever, is greedily clamoring for a share of what properly 
belongs to the kittens. Compare this fine engraving with 
the so-called steel-engravings that appear elsewhere, but 
which are only lithographs or lithographed copies of steel- 
plates. But in this, as in its original stories, its colored 
fashions, etc., “ Peterson" is satisfied with nothing short ; 
of the best of its kind, aud will have it, no mutter what the 
cort. 

A “TLona-Time Reapsr” expostulates against the } 
enormous “bustles” which are given in our fashion- 
plates, and asks to have them smaller. She can make 
them, in copying the dress, as small as she pleases, and 
we think it would be in better taste if she did; but, as | 
our duty is to give the fashions as they are, and not 
deceive our subscribers, wo cannot do otherwise than as 
we do As to what she says about smull waists, we refer 
her, for answer, to our article in the Chit-Chat for July. 
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“Make [t INpIsPeENsABLE.”—The Lancaster (0.) Gazette 
gays; “The fine steel-engravings in ‘ Peterson,’ its colored 
fashion-plates, profusion of fashion-woodcuts of patterns, 
embroideries, etc., and its beautiful stories and poems, all } 
combine to make it an indispensable addition to the refined } 
Jady’s literary and fashion possessions.” A lady may do : 


ee 


without a new bonnet, perhaps; but, if she does without 
“ Peterson,” she will not know what kind of new bonnet 
tw buy; and where is she then? 

Appitions May Be Mave To a Civs at the price paid | 
by the rest of the club; and, when enough additional } 
names have been sent, the sender will be entitled to ’ 
another premium or premiums, The additions may be } 
made at any time during the year, 


Vou. XC.—14. 


ROLLER-SKATING, EsPECIALLY FOR’ CHILDREN, is being 
condemned by physicians very generally. They say that 
it frequently leads to injuries of the foot, involving often 
permanent lameness. More than thie, it is quite common 


{ for children to skate too long; and, though exercise is 
indispensable for health, it should not be carried too far. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOCKS. 
AC a Il Roh. By Ed iP Alot, 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: D, Appleton & Co.—There is one advan- 
tage which this author has over most other writers of 





; society-novels: he is evidently “to the manor born.” 


When he attempts, for example, to describe people moving 
in circles that are cultivated, socially, he writes as one 
familiar with the subject, avoiding those errors which 
make so many recent fictions of this class impossible even 
to absurdity. He also has another merit, which is almost 
as rare: his characters act naturally, not only to their 
environment, but to their own personality; in a word, 
they are never extravagant, inconsequent, or caricatured. 
The story, as a mere story, likewise, has unflagging 
interest, and this without being melodramatic in the 
least. The popularity of the book is shown by its having 
already passed into a second edition. The volume is 
printed im the neat and even handsome style which always 
distinguishes the publications of this enterprising house. 

The Missing Bride. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 
1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia; T. B. Peterson & Brothers — 
When an author achieves popularity, and maintains it 
afterward for more than a generation, there must be 
something in him or her quite above the average. Mrs. 
Southworth is a novelist of this kind. Many ladies who 
read her first books have grandchildren who are now 
reading them, and reading them with equal interest. We 
think this may be explained by the fuct that, howevor 
much the fashion in novels has changed—and there are 
fashions in fiction, as in everything else—the romances of 
Mrs. Southworth keep their place because of their rapid 
action and their intense passion. In these respects, they 
are altogether unsurpassed. Among the very best of them, 
is the story before us. The volume is one of nearly seven 
hundred pages, and is printed in large and legible type; 
yet, in spite of this, and though a copyright work, it is 
sold for the low price of seventyfive cents, 

The Wind of Destiny. By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 1 vol., 
12mo. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co—One of the most 
successful fictions of recent years was “ But Yet a Woman.” 
Its sale, we understand, was phenomenal; and, if this is 
« proof of genius, then it certainly was a work of genius, 


; The present novel, on the whole, is inferior to its prede- 


cessor; but it is, nevertheless, a very remarkable book, and 
well worth reading. 

India Revisited. By Edwin Arnold. 1 vol.,12mo, Boston: 
Roberts Brothers—By the author of “The Light of Asia." 
Not a poem, like that, however, but a prose book of travels, 
recording the author's later impressions of a country which 
he had not visited for several years. It is full of graphio 
pictures of Oriental scenery, and descriptions of Oriental 


> life and manners, and, as such, is to be highly commended. 


The Mill Mystery. By Anna Katharine Gren. 1 vol., 


:12mo. New York: G. P. Putuam & Co.—The author of this 


novel is favorably known by her “Strange Disappearance,” 


; a story which excited universal interest, and which really 


was one of the best of its kind. She has since followed it 


‘ up with “Hand and Ring,” in the same vein, and now with 
: “The Mill Mystery,” in which she shows all her «ld skill. 


A Moonlighter Boy. By E. W. Howe. 1 vol., 12mo. Bos- 
ton: Tichnor & Co.—Quite indifferent; the plot extravagant 
and improbable; the style slipshod; the characters absurd. 
The redeeming features are the descriptions of rural life, 
which are simple, natural, and very vivid. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

“Ture Best or THE LApvy’s-Books,”’—Such is the title 
given, by general consent of the newspapers, to “ Peter- 
son's Magazine.” The Centre Point (Ark.) Tocsin. says: 
*¢* Peterson's Magazine’ is on our table. Its stories are all 
bright aud sparkling; its fashion-plates cannut be excelled, 


No lady of taste who desires to keep up with the latest } 


fashion, and who likes good reading, can do without 
*Peterson.’” The Wilmington (Ill) Advocate says: “The 
last number isa ‘daisy.’ Its reputation for choice literature 
is universally acknowledged, while its steel-plates and 
fashion-plates are simply perfection.” Says the Lebanon 
(Pa.) News: “One of the brightest magazines published.” 
The Mentone (Ind.) Gazette says: “ Replete with the best 
literature; the colored fashion-plates, fancy- work, etc., 
too numerous to mention: see one number, and you will 
be likely to see each succeeding one.” The Norristown 
(Pa.) Free Press says: “Ladies who wish the freshest 
information concerning the fashions, and who enjoy good 
fiction, should have this magazine. The art-features will 
also please them, as cach number contains a handsome 
steel-engraving, a double-page colored steel fashion-plate, 
colored patterns, wood-engravings, etc.” The Rockville 
(Conn.) Leader says: “The first embellishment in the last 
number, a steel-engraving in the highest style of art, is 
alone worth the price of the number.” The Lexington 
(N. C.) Dispatch says: “The August number opens with 
a beautiful steel-engraving, ‘Morning Among The Moun- 
tains,’ followed by a double-sized colored fashion-plate, a 
colored pattern, etc.” Says the Milford (Mass.) Gazette: 
“The high character of ‘Peterson’ for giving the best 
original stories is more than maintained in the last 
number. That unusually powerful novelet, ‘The Corsair’s 
Captives,’ makes everyone impatient for the next chapters. 
Mrs. Stephens’s ‘ Millionaire’s Daughter’ increases in in- 
terest and force. The first embellishment is a steel- 
engraving, in the very highest style of art.” But why 
add more? Whatever “ Peterson” gives is the best of its 
kind, This the newspapers all know: and this is the 
secret of its large circulation, greater than that of all the 
other lady’s-books combined. 

Why Tue “ Royat” Is Tue Best.—The improved method 
by which it has been made possible to produce pure cream- 
tartar has had an important bearing upon the manufacture 
of baking-powder. By the process heretofore generally 
employed, it’ has been found impossible to remove all 
impurities, more particularly the tartrate of lime, which 
remained to such an extent as to greatly impair the quality 
of the cream-tartar, and to interfere seriously with the 
strength and wholesomeness of the baking-powders into 
which it entered. 

In the new process, which is owned by the Royal 
Baking-Powder Company of New York, and exclusively 
employed in its tartar- works, the. imported crude grape 
acid is so treated as to remove all vestige of tartrate of 
lime or other impurities, giving a product before uiknown 
—a chemically pure cream-tartar. 

By the employment of these superior facilities, the 
Royal Baking-Powder Company has made the Royal 
Buking-Powder, as the chemists all certify, of the highest 
possible degree of strength, “absolutely pure” and whole- 
some, and with an always uniform leavening-power. It is 
tur these reasons that the “ Rayal” never fails to produce 
bread, biscuit, cakes, etc., that are light, sweet, digestible, 
aid wholesome; the eating of which is never followed by 


indigestion, or any of those physical discomforts attendant | 


upon the partaking of improperly-prepared food. In 
rendering possible the production of a baking-powder 
possessed of these qualifications, the improved method of 
refining cream-tartar becomes, at once, a matter of material 
importance to the culinary world. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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} OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
$ Aap Lvery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
; practical housekeeper. 

$ PRESERVES, ETC. 

; Preserved Grapes in Bunches.—Take out the stones from 
the bunches, with a pin, breaking them as little as 
? possible; boil some clarified sugar to nearly candying- 
point; then put in sufficient grapes to cover the bottom of 
the preserving-kettle, without laying them on each other, 
and boil for nearly five minutes, merely to extract all the 
juice; lay them in an earthen pan, and pour the syrup over 
them; cover with paper, and, the next day, boil the syrup, 
skimming it well, for five minutes; put in the grapes; let 
them boil a minute or two; put them in pots, and pour the 
syrup over thei, after which tie down. 

To Preserve Barberries in Bunches.—Take all the largest 
@ bunches, and lay them aside; then take somo inferior 
bunches, and pick the fruit clean from the stalks; to every 

half-pint of fruit, put a pint of water, then boil till the 

fruit is tender, Strain through a sieve, and, to each pint 
2 of the juice, put a pound of sugar; boil and skim till it is 
° clear, then put in the bunches of fruit, allowing a pound 
$ to each pint of syrup. Boil gently for another quarter of 
3 an hour, carefully removing anything which rises to the 
* top; put into glasses, and tie down when cold. 
$ Pear Butter —Cut the fruit in small pieces, removing the 
‘core, akin, and all ‘imperfections; allow a quarter of a 
pound of light-brown sugar to each pound of fruit, and 
> half a pint of cold water to every two pounds of pears; do 
} not add the sugar until they have cooked an hour or 80; 
; then put it in, with a quart of cider to each two pounds of 
} sugar, and let all cook slowly until a thick marmalade- 
> like substance is formed, which will be in about four hours, 
; If it should seem too dry while cooking, add more cider. 
} Crab- Apples.—Select perfect ones; pour boiling water 
? over them, which removes the skin; lay them in water 
} enough to cover them; let them simmer slowly until soft; 
$ take them out and drain; make a clear syrup, pound for 
‘pound; boil them in it till clear, lay them on dishes to 
$ cool, and place them in jars; cook the syrup a little 
$ longer, and pour it over the apples when hot; seal. 
$ Apple Marmalade.—Take any kind of sour apples, pare 
and core them; cut them in small pieces, and, to every 
pound of apples, put three-quarters of a pound of sugar; 
put them in a preserving-pan, and boil them over a sluw 
fire, until they are reduced to a fine pulp; then put in 
jelly-jars, and keep in a cool place. 

Tomato Jam.—Peel ripe tomatoes, taking out all seeds; 
put in preserving-kettle, with one half-pound of sugar to 
each pound of prepared tomato; boil two lemons soft, and 
pound them fine; take out the pips, and add to the tomato; 
boil slowly, mashing to a smooth mass; when smooth and 
thick, put in jars and tumblers. 

‘ Quince Jelly.—Slice the quinces without cither paring or 
‘ coring; put them into a preserving-kettle, and just cover 
with water; put over the fire, and boil until soft; remove 
from the stove, and strain off the liquor; to every gallon, 
¢ add four pounds of white sugar, and boil very fast, until it 
§ becomes a stiff jelly. 

2 Quince Marmalade.—Take the quinces that you have 
3 boiled for jelly, and mash them with a spoon; to a pound 
H 
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of quinces, take a pound of sugar; boil them together 
until they are well softened; then strain through a coarse 
si‘ve, and put up in small jars. 

Greeu- Tomato Preserve.—Take one peck of green tomatoes, 
Slice six fresh lemons, without removing the skins, but 
¢ taking out the seeds; put, to this quantity, six pounds of 
$ sugar, common white, and boil until transparent, and the 
¢ syrup thick. Ginger-root may be added, if liked. 
$ Plums.—Pluitis are excellent, preserved in molasses; but, 


¢ if sugar be used, take an equal portion of fruit and sugar; , 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—‘‘OLD ROMANCE,’’ 





make a clear syrup, and boil the fruit gently forty minutes; 


they will require heating over, once, if they are to be kept. ' 
Quince Jum.—Peel the quinces, and grate them on a? 


course grater; and, to one pint of quince, add three-fourths 
of a pound of sugar; boil it half an hour; put in small 
jars, and cover as other preserves. 

Peach Jetly.—Wash, without removing skins or pips; 
cover with water; boil until soft; strain; add one-half 
pound of sugar to each pint of juice; boil twenty minutes. 

Pineapple Jam.—Peel, grate, and weigh the apple; put 


pound for pound of pineapple and sugar; boil it in a> 


preserving-kettle, thirty or forty minutes, 

Blackberry Jellies.—Bruise and boil the fruit, then strain ; 
add half a pound of sugar to each pint of juice; then boil 
from: ten to twenty minutes. 


PICKLES, CATSUPS, ETC. 
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Absolute cleanliness is indispensable about the sick-room. 
Never, when acting as nurse, go into the room hungry. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


CHOLERA-INFANTUM.—Th‘> is the dreaded scourge of our 
summertime, It is usually caused by some inability of 


; the infant to digest the food which is given it. Therefore 


the great necessity of the careful feeding of infants. The 
safest food to use in summer is the Lactated Food. It 
is a sure preventive of cholcra-infantum, and will, of 
itself, in connection with proper medical treatment, cure 


( the worst cases. Many physicians depend upon it altogether. 


Tomato Catsup.—Take a peck of tomatoes, squeeze } 
through a thin piece of muslin, so that no seeds get ; 


through. Add, to this, a dessertspoonful of cayenne 


pepper, two tablespoonfuls of salt, one pint of vinegar, ? 


half a tablespoonful of cloves und allspice mixed, two 
sticks of cinnamon about three inches in length, a bundle 
of thyme and parsley tied together, and two cloves of 
garlic chopped as fine as possible. Sinsmer four hours 
steadily and slowly. After filling the bottles with catsup, 
put two inches deep of sweet oil in each bottle. Rosin the 
bottles, the more effectually to exclude the air. 

Stuffed Peppers.—Put the peppers in strong salt and water 
for twelve days; then scald them with boiling water, and 
let them drain. Put some of the best white cabbage in 
salt and water for five days, scald it, and let it drain. Chop 
up the cabbage very fine, and mix with mustard-seed. 
Stuff the peppers, and put in each a piece of garlic no 
larger than a grain of coffee, Sew them up, aud pour the 
vinegar over them, when it just begins to boil. 

Peach Sauce.—To one peck of peaches, take three pounds 
of brown sugar, and one pint of vinegar. Dip the peaches 
in hot water, and wipe them, Cover them with water, and 
boil them until you can run a straw threugh them; then 
pour off the water, and pour the vinegar and sugar over 
them. Boil them until done and quite clear. Can them, 
boiling hot. 

Fed Caubbage.—Slice it into a colander, and sprinkle each 
layer with salt. Let it drain ten days, then put it into a 
jar, and pour boiling vinegar enough to keep it covered. 
Put in a few slices of red beet-root. Choose the purple-red 
cabbage. Cauliflower cut in branches, and thrown in after 
being salted, will become a beautiful red. 

THE SICK-ROOM, 


If you have the care of anyone who cannot sit up to 


I enn ee 


drink, and if you have not a regular “ feeder” such as is > 


used in hospitals, a small teapot will answer perfectly 
well, by letting the patient drink through the spout, 
Just be sure that it is clean. 
—a cup, for instance, with a drop on the bottom—will 
disgust a patient, and there are few diseases in which it 
is not of importance that the food should be well taken. 
Helpless patients are generally best fed with a spoon. 
Sometimes, in a case of insensibility, if you just press the 
lower lip down a little, the mouth will open of itself and 


far back in the mouth, and you should make sure that 
one spoonful is swallowed before you put in another, 
It may interest you to hear, in passing, that a drink of 
cold beef-tea is a useful preventive of night-perspiration. 
For a helpless patient, it isa good plan to fasten a strong 
rollez-towel, or something of that kind, to the foot of the 
bed, so that he can pull himself up into a sitting posture. 
The hair is another matter that requires great care, in 
cases of illness, If the illness is serious, and it distresses 
the patient much to have the hair combed, cut it short, 





Anything of a dirty vessel ; 


It is predigested, non-irritating, and easily assimilated, and 
gives health and strength to the whole system, Three 
sizes: 25 cents, 50 cents, and $1.00. Sold by druggists. 


We Invite THE SPEcIAL ATTENTION of our readers to 
the new advertisement of the “ Mikadv Hair-Roll,” made 
by the Weston & Wells Manufacturing Company of Phila- 
delphia, They have many advantages over articles 
generally used in arranging the hair. They are very 
light, being manufactured of fine wire, which also insures 
perfect cleanliness and the complete absence of dampness, 
which is so uupleasant and uncomfortable. The ladies 
who are using these hair-rolls are delighted with them, 
and the price brings them within the reach of all. 


“Most DESIRABLE AND PopuLAR.”—The Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Church Advocate says: “‘ Peterson’s’ last number is a most 
delightful one; the patterns, fashion-plates, etc., will be 
eagerly studied. Its literary contents will interest readers 
everywhere, and it may be ranked among the most desir- 
able and popular magazines for ladies.” 


“Ir 13 a Gem.”—The Barrington (Ill.) Herald says: 
“* Peterson's’ last number is a gem. If you are not 
pleased with the principal steel-engraving, and with that 
new story, ‘The Corsair’s Captives,’ then we are much 
mistaken.” 

Lapiges Can Buy SuHoe-Dressine for ten or fifteen cents 
per bottle, Button’s “ Raven Gloss” is cheaper at twenty- 
five cents, It actually makes shoes wear longer. 


“OLD ROMANCE.” 

Garments Ix OLD BALLAD-GITERATURE.—There ix 
preserved, in the University Library, at Cambridge, 
Eugland, an exquisite copy, on vellum, of Chaucer's 
“Canterbury Tales,” which has an additional interest 


, from its having been supposed to have belonged to the 


Lf : . 
; teller in contemporary attire. 


poet Gower. This beautiful MS. is illustrated with 
extremely interesting pictures of each individual story- 
The pictures are interesting 


, from their historic value and their singular artistic merit, 
let yon put in the fuod. In these cases, it should be put ; 


both in draughtsmanship and coloring. It is a curious. 
satire on our modern inventions and improvements, that 


’ we have no pigments, nowadays, which would not look 


dirty and faded, even in skilled hands, beside these draw- 
ings. The definite word-painting of ballad-literature has 
its affinities with the delicate and vivid coloring of the best 
period of the illuminator’s art, A word is sometimes all 
that is let drop concerning outward form, but in the very 
brevity of the description lies its irresistible impressiveness, 
Few that have ever read the ballad of sir Patrick Spence 


» can have forgotten the brief touch which indicates the- 
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ladies being dressed with care, as for the coming of the 


lords they loved: 


“O lang, lang, may the ladies stand, 
Wi’ thair gold kems in thair hair, 
Waiting fur thair ain deir lords, 
For they'll see thame na mair.” 

Or who, again, can fail to be impressed by the signifi- 
cance of color in the picture of the loathly lady “all in 
red scarlette"’? >he seems all buruing in her shrinking 
sensitiveness to her own deformity, “A worse-formed 
ladye than she was, no man mote ever wiewe.” We feel 
convinced she underwent a martyrdum under the cruel 
criticisms of Sir Kay, before the spell of sorcery fell off 
her through her marriage with Gawaine. It is a delicate 
and subtle touch to concentrate the inward feeling in the 
outward garb. 

Zenelophon, the beggar-maiden, “all in gray,” wedded 
by King Cophetua in Africa, and fair Bessee, the beggar's 
daughter, “all clad in gray-russett,” indicate the uniform 
of beggary in ballad-literature. Green, on the other hand, 
would seem to be the color most suggestive of prosperity. 
Thus, when the bailiffs danghter, of Islington, sets vut to 
learn her lover's fute in London, she pulls off her * gowne 
of green,” and puts on ragged attire. Gil Morrice, wuait- 
ing for his mother in the forest, is arrayed “in robes of 
grene,” and Drayton's Dowsabel, that all-accomplished 
maiden who could bake and spin, and sing and broider, 
as well as help the priest to say his matins on a holy day, 
was clad in “frolicke greene.” She makes a very pretty 
picture, going forth in the sweet springtime to pick 
meadow-flowers and honeysuckle, in her green attire and 
hood, 

“so neat and fine, 
Tn colour like the colombine, 
Ywrought full featously.” . 


Yellow was sometimes worn as mourning, in the six- 
teenth century. Thus, in Corydon’s “ Doleful Knell” for 
fair Phillida, he designs to deck her bier with “sundry- 
coloured flowers” and “sundry-coloured ribbinds,” “ but 
chiefly black and yellowe with her to grave shall gue.” 
And, again, in the “Paradise of Dainty Devices,” by 
Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, we fiud a lover saying: 


“black and tawnie wil! weare, 
Which mourning-colours be.” 

There may be some reminiscence of this custom in the 
Scotch idea that yellow is unlucky. Certainly it proved 
unlucky for an English queen: fur we learn from “ Hall's 
Chronicle” that, when Catharine of Arragon died —Janu- 
ary 8th, 1536—“ Queen Anne (Bulleyn) ware yellowe for 
the mourning.” After the ill-fated queen had been 
beheaded, on the 19th of May of the same year, “the 
yng, for mourning, ware whyte.” 

Sometimes the picture of the ballad-heroine is heightened 
by analogy. 
the cruel Eleanor, “was like an angell sette”; and it is 
said, of fair Annet, “she eshimmered like the sun.” when 
entering the dim old abbey, where her lover was about to 
wed the brown bride who had “ gowd and gear.” 

Embroidered lingerie was evidently worn by either sex. 
Fair Annet tells her maidens to array her in her smock— 
“one half is o’ the holland fine, the other o* needlework "; 
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Fair Rosamond, when suddenly discovered by { 
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Kven in modern times, what pilgrim to the shrine of 
Worth could wish for a more fuir attiring than the Passion- 
ate Shepherd offers to his love? 

“A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Lubrudered all with leaves of mirtle: 
A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Shippers lin'd choicely for the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold.” 

And yet, it may be, Sir Walter Raleigh is more in the 
vein of modern thinking, when he answers to the shepherd, 
in “‘Ihe Nymph’'s Reply,” that flowers fade speedily, and 
winter drives the flocks out of the ficlds, and Philomel 
becometh dumb, “and all complain of cares to come.” 

“A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 
Is fancy’s spring, but sorrow's fall.” 
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No. 285.—CHARADB. 
My first is a common well-known fluid. 
My second is a spirit. 
My whole is a fubled second that lives in my first. 
APAJUNE. 
No. 286.—ConcraLED FLowers. 
Fach of the following paragraphs contains one led 
flower, except the last, which has two: 
1. A hero serves his country bravely. 
2 Will J lack faith in religion? No, nevert 
3. Up in Kane's Seva, on the coast of Greenland, there 
is perpetual snow. 
4. Ada is young and beautiful. 
5. Asterling king should never be naturally corrupt in 
administering to his subjects. 
Sparta, Ia. Rex. 
No. 287.—D1amonp. 
1, A consonant. 2. A point of time, 3, Unromantic. 
4. To request. 5, A vowel. 
Lexington, Muss, 
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No. 288 —A NumericaL ANIMAL. 
I think ‘twas in the month of May, 
That Hal and I went hunting, one day. 
The animals we bagged were so very few, 
That my share, I found, was one-half of two! 
Hopkins, Mo. YPSILANTI, 


Answers Next Month. 
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cand the indignant widew of the 
informs us that she bought her- robber bridegroom “a 
wedding sark of holland fine, wi’ silken flowers wrought.” 
But Gilderoy was evidently somewhat of an exquisite, for 
he had roses “tull his shoone,” and stockings of “silken 
soy,” 


Winsome = Gilderoy $ 


and loved the fashion of Sir Piercie Sliafton better 
than his homely Scottish plaid. This golden freebooter is 
said to have existed in the days of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
The ballad I have quoted is an elegy over his execution, and 


Fig. 1.—Watkine- Dress, oF Bue Canvas. The skirt 
{ is made of blue-and-red striped canvas. The plain canvas 
‘ skirt falls in straight plaits at the back, opens in front, and 
$ has a wide facing of the striped canvas at the sides, It is 
$ ornamented with three large buttons. ‘ihe coat-bodice 
$ opens in front over a plastron of red surah, and is orna- 
mented with buttons. Hat of blue felt, trimmed with red 
surah and a white wing. 

? Fig, 11.—Watkina-Dress, oF Brown Stripep WooLen 


~ 


zeally seems, from many little touches, to be written by a’? Marertan. The straight plain skirt has a silk trimming 


female hand. 


? at the side, of the two shades of brown. The bodice has 
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silk revers and collar, of the darkest shade of brown. 
Loops-and-ends of ribbon come from beueath the bodice at 
the back. Hat of yellow straw, trimmed with brown silk 
and feathers, 


Fig. 111.—KVENING- Dress, OF PINK GRENADINE. The { 


front of the short skirt is ornamented with a pearl trimming. 
The low round bodice is made full, back and front, and 
finished with a ruching at the neck. Silk ribbon waist- 
band, fastened with a mother-of-pearl crescent. 

Fig. rv.—Visitrxa-Dress, oF Tin Ligut-Brown CLorH, 
The underskirt is bordered by a band of dark-brown velvet, 
is made with pointed pnffs in front, separated by narrow 
bands of velvet. The overskirt is laid in threo plaits at 
the side, the back one the shortest, and edged with velvet. 
The back is simply draped. Pointed bodice, finished with 
a band of velvet at the waist, and having velvet revers, 
large collar, and neck-collar. The bodice opens over a full 
silk plastron, and does not meet at the waist. Brown felt 
hat, trimmed with velvet ribbon and a dove. 

Fig. v.—Hovse-Dress, 0F GREEN CASHMERE, The skirt 
is laid in box-plaits. The bodice is round at the waist, and 
worn with a belt of red plush. The front of the bodice 
and skirt is trimmed with a red and pale-yellow striped 
plush, and « trimming of the same kind extends down the 
back of the skirt. 

Fias, VI AND VII.—BACK AND FRONT OF A WALKING- 
Dress, MApE or Gotp-Brown Cioru. The overskirt is 
draped at the left side, over a skirt which is edged with 
@ narrow plaiting. The cape opens in fan-like folds to the 
waist, and each fold is edged with rosary-beads. At the 
back, the cape is slashed and edged with rosary-beads, 

Fig. vitt.—WALKING-DReEas, OF DARK-BLUF SERGE. The 
petticoat is quite plain. The overdress is rather full, 
dvaped high up on the right side, rounded and trimmed 
with rows of black braid. The back falls nearly straight, 
and is also trimmed with rows of black braid. The pointed 
bodice is ornamented with rows of braid down the front 
and around the waist. Hat of blue felt, trimmed with blue 
and dark-red striped ribbon. 

Fic. rx.—WALKING-Dress, oF Gray CiorH. The skirt 
is ornamented with panels, formed of velvet stripes and 
large wooden buttons. The front is plain, The back is 
laid in box-plaits. The tunic is full and rounded, back 
and front. The jacket-bodice has revers, is trimmed with 
large wooden buttons, and opens over a gray silk vest 
striped with the velvet.. Gray straw hat, trimmed with 
gray silk and a large cluster of chrysanthemums. 

Fias. X AND XI.—FRroNnT AND Back oF A CAPE, MADE OF 
Bdee-Cotorep CLorH; or it may be made of canvas, lined 
with silk. If the former, the capes should be machine- 
stitched at the edges; if the latter, they should be bound 
with satin. The undercape has an opening for the arms 
to pass through, and is fastened with buttons. The high 
collar is lined with silk, and turned down in front. Straw 
bonnet, trimmed with a bird and clusters of cherries. The 


hat is of black straw, studded with jet, and trimmed with ‘ 


black feathers. 

Fig. x11.—NECKLET, composed of colored or jet beads. 

Fic. xu1.—NeEw StTyLe or SLEEVE, trimmed with colored 
foulard, and edged with rosary-beads to correspond with 
the color of the sleeve. 

Fig. x1v.—Jacket, OF Brive DriaconaL Croru. It is 
trimmed with plush, and opens in front over a corduroy 
waistcoat. A strap of the plush holds the jacket together 
near the top. 

Fic. xv.—DrarPep Bonicr. The basque at the back is 
box-plaited, and the fronts are draped over a velvet waist- 
coat, with artistic buttons. The sleeves correspond. Velvet 
collar. 

Fia. xvi.—NeEw-STyYte SLEEVE, finished with ribbon and 
full plaiting of lace. 

Fig. xvi1.—Swiss WAISTBAND, OF BLACK VELVET, pointed 
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2 top and bottom, back and front; laced at the back. Collar 
and cuffs of velvet. 

3 Fig. xvut.—Bonnet, oF SILK, studded with jet, and 

$ trimmed with bows-and-loops of the same, which stand 

’ very high. 

Fig. x1x.—Ha'r, or Coarse Brown STRAW, trimmed with 
brown ribbon. 

Fig. xx.—Hat, oF BLack Straw, faced with black velvet, 
edged with jet beads, and trimmed with dark-red ribbon. 

Fig. XX1.—ORNAMENT FOR THE Harr, composed of gauze 
ribbon and flowers, 

GENERAL ReMARKS.—It is impossible to describe any of 
the changes in fashion from month to month. They are 
very slight, and usually only a variation of those previously 
worn; but,in the course of a little time, it is seen that 
there has been a decided change. 


Our fashion-plates give 
a better idea of these variations than any written description 
can do. 

The new woolen materials for antumn and winter wear are 
innumerable. Some are rough, but soft and light; some 
are of smuoth texture. Some are diagonal, others in 
basket-squares, Some are in one color, some in shaded 
blocks or stripes of dark but the richest hues, some are 
in black and white—in fact, the variety is endless. 

Everything is in the fashion. After the woolens—which 
comprise cashmere and camel’s-hair, still in great favor— 
there are plain and corded and watered silks, silks with 
satin plain stripes and stripes that are brocaded. ‘ihere are 
aleo velvets and plushes, to be used as panels or parts of a 
dress. There are braided and beaded materials to be 
employed, also, as panels or adjuncts to the dress, 

Two old gowwns, it will be seen, can be easily made up to 
furnish forth a fashionable new one: for side- panels, 
waistcoat, revers, collar, etc., etc., can be made of one 
material, and the principal part of the dress of another. 

For walking-suile, the tailor-made costumes are the most 
desirable; though these look rather heavy for the house, 
as a light cloth, or some goods of a solid appearance, should 
é be selected for this kind of dress, 
$ | Howse-dresses have niore latitude in make. In these, the 
} 
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drapery may be fuller, more ruffles may be worn, and the 
trimmings that would look inappropriate on the street 
give a bright pretty look to the house-toilette. 

Silk and velvet dresses are seldom worn for ordinary walk- 
ing-wear. In carriages, they are considered appropriate ; 
but the richest women, as a rule, wear woolen goods on 
the street. Velvet and piush are, however, used for 
panels, etc., etc. 

In the make of dresses, there seems to be but little change. 
The narrow knife-plaiting at the foot of the dress is still 
much worn; and this is necessary to give a pretty appear- 
ance to the foot, which has an awkward look, thrust out 
from a plain, rather drawn-back, skirt. 

Rujiles of black lace are very popular on black dresses, 
or narrow ruffles on thin silk of any kind, especially for 
evening-wear. 

Tunics or apron- fronts are sometimes made double, the 
} upper one edged with lace, the lower one with just a plain 

hem. This fashion, however, is not becoming to a short 
$ figure.’ The lower drapery should be made to fall to the 
$ bottom of the skirt. 
$ The plain plaited waterfall-back is still popular. The 
; wing-draperies are somewhat newer, but not more becoming. 
‘ Waistcoats still retain their place in general favor. With 
3 tailor-made dresses, they are especially popular — being 
¢ sometimes quite plain, and buttoned down the front; nix 
$ 
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others, puffed. 
Jackets and mantles ave still made rather short; the latter, 
however, with ends long in front. 
Bonnets are more pointed than ever, with a high narrow 
¢ trimming on the front. 


§ 


) Hats ave still high, often turned up at the side or at the 
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272 OUR PARIS LETTER.—CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
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back, The sailur-hat is very popular, and very becoming 


imitate, has the skirt covered with three gathered flounces 
to young people. 


in striped material, the edge of each fluunce being bord- 
3 ered with a wide bias band in velvet of the shade of the 
3 darker stripe. Over these fluunces is placed at either side 
3 a panel, half a yard in width, in faille, the same shade as 
the velvet, and reaching from waist to hem. At the back 
Rue pes Petits CHAMPS. of the skirt, a wide ceinture of the faille forms double 

The new favorite color is undoubtedly vivlet, in many ; bands, each band being of the width of the side-panels. 
novel and exquisite shades. It is not the dull-purple > The corsage is in plain dark faille, with vest of the same 
known as heliotrope, which has been in vogue for so long, } color as that of the lighter stripe in the skirt-flounces. 
but is a brilliant tint with a reddish cast, and is extremely 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


$ 
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This dress is very elegant in black and white, but it is very 
becoming to almost all styles of complexion. Worth has ’ dressy and effective in two shades of green or of violet. It 
introduced this new color very extensively, using both the } is also charming with the striped material in faded-rose 

paler and darker shades for evening-wear, as it lights very ; color, and the faille and velvet in wine-color, 
beautifully. So far, it has been shown only in tulle and { The short wraps that are still in vogue will be exceed- 
gauze ; but, as the season advances, it will doubtless be seen ; ingly pretty during the coming season. One form is a 
in the heavier and richer materials. Two shades are } deep cape in velvet and lace and passementerie, the passe- 
generally employed in the same dress—the darker for the } menterie crossing the back in an X-shape from shoulder 
train and corsage, and the lighter for the skirt-front. In ; to shoulder. Another is in a graceful dolman-form, 
tulle bull-dresses, clusters of flowers in the different shades ? made of bands of black velvet thickly set with jet cabo- 
of purple, such as lilacs, acacias, pansies, etc., are much } chons, and alternating with full quillings of black lace. A 
used for the trimming, as are also embroideries and passe- } third, in the cape-form, in black velvet and lace, has 
menteries in silver and in steel, { strings of large beads in cut jet looped from the high 
The winter novelties for millinery are not yet out, but ; puffed shoulders across the front. All these forms are 
some new styles of bonnets in jet are shown for fall-wear. } shown in ruby, or in marine-blue, or in dark-green velvet, 
Some of these have immensely large jet balls, as big as } as well as in black. Short jackets are still much worn for 
English walnuts, let into the crown in a circular row. } undress-occasions, and the long coats are too useful for 
Others are composed entirely of beads in dull jet, the trim- } traveling-wear to be lightly laid aside. Worth has made, 
ming being composed of a bow with loops, of scarlet or § for a lovely American bride, a long close-fitting redingote 
orange velvet ribbon, with strings to correspond. A very 
handsome bonnet is composed of stars of jet, with a diadem- ? stripes simulating bands of straw-lace insertion.. The satin 
front covered with the large oval jet ornaments known as { is set in the back, so plaited in the waist as only to show 
cabochons. A puff of black gauze in the front of the ; the brocaded stripes, anl it opens out fan-wise in the 
crown, intermixed with lace, had set in the centre a nar- } skirt of the garment. For the sume lady, Worth made a 
row Spanish comb, with a high top, in cut jet. This bon- } walking-costume in peach-kernel cloth, with large mother- 
het was made for the Archduchess Louis of Bavaria, | of-pearl buttons figured with designs in dark-brown, the 
formerly the Spanish Infanta Donna Paz, and is to be } corsage being confined around the waist with a wide sash 
worn by her during the period of her mourning for the F in pale-blue surah, Also, for fall-wear, he is making up 
3 


in fuwn-colored cloth and electric-blue satin, figured with 


late King of Bavaria. pale-colored transparent muslins or batiste over pale blue 
The latest fashions for walking-dresses are, I regret to ) or wine-red taffetas. 
say, very ugly, so far as the skirts are concerned. The The newest flower for trimming ball-dresses, as well as 
latest of all consists in bunching up a quantity of material ) hats and bonnets, is the common clover, both red and 
over the skirt-foundation—a style that is. trying to any 3 white, It is put on in long-stemmed siushes with a good 
but a painfully thin figure. Fortunately thero is a wide } deal of its fuliage, and sometimes with long grasses inter- 
degree of choice allowed in the matter of cut and trimming, } mixed 
and everybody is permitted to exercise individual taste to { 
any desired extent. (me very pretty style for a young 
girl is a series of graduated flounces, eight or ten in num- 
ber, made of spotted or striped material, and with each 
flounce bound with the color of the stripe or spot—cor- 
sage With skirt-front in surah of the color of the spots or 
stripes. Another very pretty costume in worsted lace has 
the skirt covered at. the right side with two wide flounces. 
These flounces slope upward to about a quarter of a yard 
below the waist on the left side; the underskirt being a 
full loosely-falling single flounce.of the lace. In the two 
upper flounces, at the point where they are narrowest, are | 
5 
if 
5 
; 
; 


The newest style of wearing the hair is in a knot at the 
back of the head, from which escape long rippled or curled 
masses of hair. On top, the hair is combed smovthly back, 
while waves or small curls outline the forehead. Shell 
pi 8, with heads elaborately carved in an open pattern, 
small shell side-combs, and shell crescents are worn in the 
hair, The knot shaped like the figure 8 is still worn on 
the top of the head, with waves or frizzed locks over the 
forehead. 

Lucy II. Hooper. 


set loops of black velvet ribbon. Close-set rows of the 
same ribbon simulate a vest in front of the corsage, and 
finish the sleeves in the guise of cuffs. A very tasteful 
way of utilizing a black lace point (half shawl) is to drape 
it on a plaited short skirt in Pekin silk, in stripes of black 
satin and colored faille. The shaw] should be draped high 
up on the skirt, the point being placed at the right side, 
and the two ends crossed at the left, the lace being caught 
up in puffed draperies at the back of the skirt. The cor- 
sage should be trimmed with black lace set in two flat rows 
down either side of the buttons and bnttonholes, with Fic. 111.—Grrt's Dress, or Dark-Buve Eramixr, made 
straps of black satin ribbon set on transversely. The ? with many tucks, The large cape is dark blue and greeu 
edges of overskirts are often cut into deep-pointed scallops, | plaid, is made tournure-fashion at the back, but like a 
lined with the material of the dress. One of the most) round cape at the sides and in front. Gray felt hat, 
tasteful toilettes ot the season, and one that is very easy to trimmed with gray feathers. 


CHILDREN'S FASIIIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Boy's Surr, or Brown Ciotir, The vest is of 
cream-colored cloth. The long jacket opens over this vest, 
and is trimmed with black braid. Straw hat, with brown 
ribbon band, 

Fic. 1.—Gtrv’s Dress, oF CrEAM-CoLORED DELAINF. 
The skirt is of plain cream-colored delaine, trimmed with 
scantily gathered flounces. The pointed bodice and sash 
are of cream-colored delaine, figured with dark-red flowers. 
The collar, cuffs, and sash are of dark-red surah, 
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Design for Bellows, in Brass-Work 
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CHILD’S HAT AND CAP. 
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WALKING-DRESSES. 
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HOUSE-DRESS. 
































WALKING-DRESS. 


BACK OF MANTELET. 


BONNET. 






































WHISK-HOLDER. UMBRELLA-UASE. 










































































ANNA SONG. 


From ‘“‘NANON.” 





As published by SEP, WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 











English Translation by HELEN D. TRETBAR. 


Voice. 


4 —_ 
Why does this day to 


Piano. ( 


, 
Why thus be - tray 


Ah! ’tis 


Saint Anne’s 


me im-part 


— 
my beat - ing heart, 


o 


day, Saint 


[ 


An - 


Music by R. GENFE. 
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Such heart-felt joy as this? 
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Thy tale of ten-der bliss? 





na, Saint An 





Vall, mannan, 
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No day I ween, The long de-light-ful year hath seen!............ 
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ANNA SONG. 








An-na, to thee my fond steps I wend, my steps I wend, my steps I Wend; 


An-na, to thee my best song I send, my song I send, my song I send! 
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Na-non, Na-net -ta, thy name shallring,thy name shall ring, thy name shall ring! 
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Long as I live thy dear praise I’llsing, 
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